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A FOOL FOR HIS PAINS. 



CHAPTEB I. 



WAITING. 



The inquiry before the magistrate lasted but a 
few hours. The accused practically made no 
defence, although protesting his innocence. 
The evidence against him was considered strong 
enough to warrant his committal, and he was 
appointed to stand his trial at the Central 
Criminal Court, Old Bailey, at the end of 
January. The family solicitor, Mr. Goodeve, 
took upon himself to engage counsel, although 
he was desperately angry with his young client 
for refusing to tell how the forged cheque came 
into his possession. He had known him ever 
since he was a boy ; and, even if he had been 
guilty, he would have done his best to save the 
name of Tremayne from disgrace. By his 
strenuous exertions the matter was kept sur- 
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prisingly dark, secrecy being favoured by the 
fact that Treherne had been substituted for 
Tremayne in the first account which appeared 
under the head of police news, in the columns 
of the daily papers. His absence from the 
Foreign Office might have excited remark, but 
that he had already applied for a fortnight's 
leave, and was to start the day after his arrest 
for some pheasant-shooting in Warwickshire. 
No one came forward to help him, because no 
one knew of his misfortune, except Mrs. Lloyd, 
who, sympathizing with his earnest wish to keep 
it from his friends, would have bitten her tongue 
out before she mentioned it, herself. As to Mary 
Anne, she told her that she should be sent off 
without a farthing of wages, if she let out even 
to the friend of her bosom — the milkman's boy — 
that Mr. Tremayne had got into trouble. The 
police had made their expected raid on the 
second floor of her lodgings, and carried off 
with them the criminating papers prepared by 
Balfour. Their production at the examination 
served to increase Charlie's bewilderment. It 
seemed as if the arch-fiend himself must be 
working against him, as the ground was cut 
away gradually from under his feet. Bail was 
not asked for. He wanted to go and hide till 
all was over, and he thought he could do it 
better in Newgate, where he was removed im- 
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mediately on committal, than anywhere else. 
Whenever his cell door opened, he trembled lest 
it should be one of his friends who had found 
him out. Their questions would bother him 
so, now that his tongue was tied. When Mr. 
Goodeve came to see him, he asked, with 
feverish eagerness, if any one knew, and gave a 
sigh of satisfaction when he heard that nothing 
had transpired as yet. To figure in the columns 
of the Daily Telegraph as the suspected forger, 
to know that his name would be read by 
thousa.nds, and scorned by all who read it — 
that, he thought, with nothing else, would be 
enough to kill him. All this tedious time of 
expectation, perhaps it was through his morbid 
vanity that he suffered most. He had so loved 
to stand well with the world — to know that 
others might be richer and of higher birth than 
he, but no one was more popular amongst his 
fellow-clerks, and few more cordially welcomed 
by the bright eyes of the women of his acquaint- 
ance. The thought of Eose Dynevor was a 
thorn of no little magnitude. He had fancied 
himself in love with her amongst all the distrac- 
tions of several flirtations; and now that he 
was alone, with plenty of time to dwell on her 
charms, and nothing to remind him of her 
trifling imperfections, she was the solitary queen 
of his desolate heart. 
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Desolate it was indeed, as a desert with no 
waters of consolation, no oasis of sweet grass 
and sheltering palms. The last comfort had 
been taken from him — first his friend, and then 
his sister. She might love him still, it was 
true; but she could never be the Flora of his 
idolatry, never again the bright and shining 
star, which seemed to beckon him heavenward 
when his unsteady steps faltered on the road 
of life. It was not as if she had been after 
the pattern of other men's sisters, with only a 
friendly affection for her brother, because he 
bore the same name as herself — an .affection 
which time and the accidents of life might 
chill. No, she had been more to him than a 
mere sister — ^friend and loving confidante as well ; 
and the tie which bound their two hearts 
together seemed to have been made in heaven, 
and joined with an angel's smile. 

She must have been mad when she wrote 
those letters, every word of which seemed burnt 
into his brain — mad, or she, the purest woman 
on earth, would never have penned them to any 
other man than her husband ; and, even then, it 
seemed so barely possible that she could have 
written words so fraught with passion that they 
must have scorched her chaste mind, as she 
traced them on the paper. Was it for him to 
judge her, if she tried to crush her heart within 
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the chilling bounds of a loveless marriage, and 
found there were no bonds to hold it, when it 
was too late ? For his sake alone she had given 
up Basil Fitz-herbert, and if she turned back to 
him with irresistible regret, and the longing 
grew within her, as her husband's love waxed 
colder, till she found a certain consolation in 
pouring out her heart on paper, in words which 
she would not have dared to utter with her Ups, 
could he blame her so much for womanly weak- 
ness, when his own strength waff so terribly apt 
to fail? 

They had not met — he knew that. Flora 
had shown a consciousness of her own weakness 
in avoiding all contact with the man whom she 
loved in spite of herself. So far she had striven 
to do her duty ; but that she should have failed, 
even in the shghtest fraction, hurt him more 
than his own misfortunes — more than the fear 
of disgrace, and the terrible dread of the future. 
As to Lord EavenhUl, he could scarcely under- 
stand his conduct. Those letters were enough 
to turn the brain of the man who read them ; 
and yet he had made no sign, holding calmly 
aloof, as if he were, fashioned of marble or stone, 
and not a creature of flesh and blood, with a 
heart capable of all the wildest throes of love 
and passion. He had just married, it is true ; 
but he might have been driven into matrimony 
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by a multiplicity of reasons totally unoonnected 
with the heart. People in his position often 
married in order to save the title and estates 
from falling into the hands of the presumptive 
heir, or for the sake of having a charming 
woman to grace the head of their table, and 
entertain their guests. To Charlie it seemed 
utterly incredible that a man who had once 
loved his sister, and was still beloved by her, 
could put her out of his heart and mind, and 
forget her — just like any other woman who had 
pleased him for a week, and been dropped 
when the week ^as over. It turned him cold 
to think what misery might be in store for 
them both, loving each other at a distance, 
separated as two stars condemned to wander 
on different orbits. Or if the orbits crossed, 
what then ? 

In whatever direction his eyes turned, he 
saw nothing but misery and fear. Troubles 
gathered as quickly round his dying hopes as 
vultures on a field of slain. He had cast off 
care as a burden unfit for young shoulders ; he 
had taken life easily, and laughed at the wise 
words* of the prudent ; he had gone cheerily on 
his way, proud of his name and position, pleased 
with his own good looks and personal popularity, 
thinking that sunshine would last for ever, and 
the rainy day never come till his yellow locks 
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were white, and his hlue eyes too dull to tell a 
pretty face from an ugly one. 

And now, not only a common rainy day 
marred the pleasant course of his life, but storm- 
winds flung him down, hail bruised, thunder 
deafened, lightning scorched ; every friend and 
every shelter had gone from him ; and bruised, 
battered, and soaked to the skin, left bare- 
headed in the midst of the tempest, he had to 
face it aloile. 

Messrs. Drayton and Hiscock had telegraphed 
to Sir Philip in the first instance, simply asking 
if he had recently drawn a cheque for two 
thousand pounds, to which he had responded 
by a decided negative. In consequence of the 
pressure of official business at the time, the 
matter had dropped from his mind; and the 
bankers thought it inexpedient to inform him 
that they were about to prosecute his brother- 
in-law, until they were sure that there was 
evidence sufficient to support a charge. They 
were practical men, determined that no senti- 
mental considerations should deter them from 
bringing the criminal to justice. The young 
fellow had not hesitated to defraud them of two 
thousand pounds, so they were not much dis- 
posed to save him from the proper punishment 
of his sins, even if he were the brother of the 
lovely Lady Trevellyan, and the son of a most 
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respectable father. Mr. Muggins easily con- 
vinced them that if Tremayne were guilty. he 
ought to suffer ; as his position in society only 
made his crime more heinous, inasmuch as it 
secured him from the temptations to which the 
needy adventurer was subject. Moreover, no 
one begged them to hold their hand, as no one 
knew that the prayer was needed; so the 
cleverest lawyers of the day were retained for 
the prosecution, and every scrap of evidence 
that could be collected carefully pieced together 
to support the formidable indictment. 

The days seemed to drag on wearily enough 
to Charlie Tremayne in his miserable cell ; but 
they flew too fast for his welfare. If the clock 
of time could have been put back a month or 
two, it would have been well for him ; if he 
would only have claimed the assistance of his 
friends, it would have been still better. But 
hoping against hope that he might after all 
escape, as he expressed it himself, ^^by the skin 
of his teeth," and madly anxious to keep the 
whole thing out of the papers, he refrained from 
telling his condition to a single friend, preferring 
to keep dark, in order to be able to face the 
light when he was acquitted. 

And so, for the sake of his name, he ran the 
risk of destruction ; too prudent, for once in his 
life, to be really wise. 
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He wrote to Flora a day or two after his 
arrest, but through the ill luck which pursued 
him, an unprecedented storm of wind and snow 
swept the Channel on the day it started, and 
the mail-bags were lost in the transit. He 
never heard of the disaster ; but knowing that 
no fancied sin on his part could have power to 
change her love for him into indifference, he 
attributed her silence to Sir Philip's influence. 
No doubt her husband had refused to let her 
carry on a correspondence with a fellow in gaol, 
no matter if the imprisonment were the unjust 
reward of injured innocence. It was only 
another straw added to his burden, another 
stone to the shower which threatened to batter 
him to pieces. After his examination before 
the pohce-magistrate, he wrote again — just a 
few lines to prepare her for his trial, and to save 
her from the shock of hearing of it from any 
other source. This done, he sat still and waited, 
without one ray of hope to gild the clouds of 
the future ; betrayed by the friend whom he had 
trusted, disillusioned by the sister who had 
seemed to his fond eyes nearer the angels than 
other women of earth. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



A RECEPTION IN ROME. 



The doors of Palazzo Chigi were opened wide 
to receive the crime de la crime of Roman 
society. A broad stream of light poured from 
the interior, on to a motley crowd, who had 
gathered in the Piazza Colonna to see the grand 
toilettes of the ladies, and catch a glimpse of 
the splendour which looked so enticing because 
it was out of reach. Just within the flower- 
crowned doorway of the first reception-room, 
with an aureole of light about her golden head, 
and dazzling neck and shoulders, stood Flora 
Trevellyan, smiling a graceful greeting to her 
guests. She had pearls in her hair, round her 
throat, and twisted in long coils over the close- 
fitting twelve-buttoned gloves, which reached 
far up her perfect arms. Her dress was creamy 
white, as usual, much adorned with frills of lace 
and fringes of pearls ; but no man could have 
told what she wore, as one glance at her face 
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would have obliterated the remembrance of any- 
thing else. 

Her beauty that night shone like a star, 
which must be worshipped at a distance, with 
more reverence than passion. There were many 
who would have been glad to follow her about 
hke a dog, humbly waiting to render any small 
service, which in tender recognition of their 
adoration, she might allow them to perform. 
But she was not of those women who seem to 
regard their beauty as pubKc property — a thing 
whose value was increased by the admiration of 
the multitude, a thing to be used as a weapon 
of offence against the jealous, or a lasso to 
capture the wandering affections of the amorous. 
She never stooped her head to seek, and she 
was more sought after than any other woman in 
Rome. 

With eyes that could chill impertinence at 
a glance, and soften to such tenderness as 
thrilled the heart of him who gazed; with an 
ineffable sweetness of manner, that seemed to 
give new courage to the timid, and a dignity 
that kept a check upon the bold ; with a beauty 
that might have enraptured the artistic eye of 
Eaffaele d'Urbino, she was the realized perfec- 
tion of a Roman's ideal, and many black-browed 
ItaUans followed her from place to place with 
their impassioned glances. 
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Sir PhiKp hovered about like a very busy 
bee, sipping honey wherever it was offered. He 
was popular as a host, and knew the right thing 
to say to everybody — a secret which it is highly 
necessary for every diplomatist to fathom, more 
success being gained by a few minutes' tact 
than by years of hard labour ; and years of 
patient negotiation being too often wasted by 
the gaucherie of a moment. 

'^ Ah, madame, it is good for the eyes to 
look on at a scene hke this," said De Zinsky, 
the man whom Basil Fitz-herbert rescued from 
an awkward dilemma in Vienna. 

'^ I am glad there is good in it, for it is very 
pleasant," said Flora, with a smile, as she un- 
furled her feather fan. '^ I find a great amuse- 
ment in watching the mixture of nationalities. 
A crowd in England is generally composed of 
the same elements, and constant repetition is 
apt to paU." 

'^ I can imagine it. England has so many 
soHd advantages in the content of her people, 
the prosperity of her trade, that she need not 
grudge Eome and Paris the more frivolous one 
of a varied society." 

" You are generous to claim only one, and 
give her the rest. Think of her uncertain 
climate, her ugly buildings, her infancy in art." 

" There is always a charm in uncertainty," 
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he answered with his dreamy smile ; " and if 
her art is young, it may have a glorious 
adolescence. Eome has Uved her day — and 
died ! " 

"And left undying reUcs behind. What 
would the poor English artists do, if they had 
not her shrine to worship at ? " 

" Found a school for themselves, in which 
there would be life at least, and some chance of 
originality. It is the day for new things, 
madame. You see the signs of it on every side. 
Look at the East. Turkey is doomed if she 
tries to sink back into the iniquities of the past, 
instead of making a new road for herself, towards 
liberty and progress. Look at Eussia. There 
is not a man in aU the length and breadth of 
her scattered provinces whose life will be safe, 
if he continues to stamp with the iron heel of 
oppression, and turns a deaf ear to the cries of 
those who will be heard." 

" I know, I know ; but progress is the bane 
of the present day. We must push forward, no 
matter what we leave behind. I confess I have 
a predilection for standing still,'' 

" You might stand still, for no one would 
have the strength of mind to pass you by," he 
returned in that musical voice which gave a 
fresh charm to a compliment; ^'but, madame, 
think of the light in front, and you will never 
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hanker after the dismal twilight in which for 
ages we have been groping/' 

^^ But I do not see it. Perhaps the glare 
would be too much for me." 

^' No, madame ; the glare of success is 
welcome to the eyes that are weak with long- 
ing. It is only the scorching flame of shame 
which hurts; and that your eyes can never be 
destined to meet." ' 

If he could have guessed, and she had 
known, that at that very moment, when her 
lovely face was upturned to his with a smile of 
conscious innocence, that her brother was lying 
in a wretched cell in Newgate, under a charge 
of forgery, he would have bitten his tongue out 
rather than make the remark, or her proud head 
must have drooped as she listened. 

^' There is such depth of feeling in your 
voice, monsieur, that simply hearing your words 
I could imagine that you had felt it, only I 
know that for a man like you it would be 
impossible." 

" I have felt it ; " and his deep tones thrilled 
her heart, so sad was their cadence. ^^ Some 
day, if you will allow me, I will call at an hour 
when madame does not usually receive, and 
tell you the story. It will show you how 
we Hungarians are spared the troubles of 
ennui." 
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^^Coine on Thursday, if you will," she said 
graciously, " at five o'clock." 

De Zinsky bowed, and murmured an assent. 
Lady Trevellyan cast a rapid glance round the 
crowded room. She felt that she must not 
linger any longer in conversation with the 
Himgarian, however agreeable he might be, for 
on nights like these, her attention was due to 
as many of her guests as were not perfectly 
capable of entertaining themselves without her 
aid. 

** Who is that pretty woman by Sir PhiKp's 
side ? " she inquired of a young attachS who was 
standing near. 

He turned with the eagerness which every 
male biped developed, when addressed by Flora. 

*^ Mrs. Muncaster. Don't you remember all 
about her ? She was a professional beauty for 
one season, a sister of mercy for the second, and 
a wife of Muncaster for a third." 

" She seems to have passed through many 
vicissitudes ; " and a slight cloud gathered on 
Lady Trevellyan's smooth brow, as she remem- 
bered having seen her at Lady Flutterly's^' at 
home." ''I wonder which she found the most 
trying, the second or third ? " 

" Oh, the second, without a doubt," said the 
ubiquitous Lionel Westmacott, who had come 
over to Eome at a moment's notice, and now 
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joined in the conversation. "Do you know 
what is said of them ? " 

'* Nothing to their advantage, I fear." 

" Oh, they get on so capitally together ; he 
thinks of his horses, whilst she thinks of her 
men." 

'^ Mr. Westmacott, I am surprised at you ! " 

" But, Lady Trevellyan, the truth is always 
to he told. They call her ' the little Me/icaster,' 
in consequence." 

" If the truth is so m\ich better than fiction, 
we shall be expected to read the Police News 
instead of sensational novels." 

"Not so. If we begin to talk truth, you 
will have to seek your fiction in books." 

" Do you think it would be such a novelty? " 

"Assuredly. Directly I speak it, you are 
shocked." 

"But I won't be, if you choose a pleasanter 
topic." 

" It was you who chose the subject ; but 
allons done, I will be equal to the occasion. 
SibeUa Muncaster, nee Broughton, was the 
daughter of the British Consul at Aleppo. Her 
father was a man, like his daughter, of many 
vicissitudes, and the last vicissitude was that of 
extreme poverty. One morning, I think it was 
eleven o'clock, he called his child to him, 
patted her on the head (I know that you, like 
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the rest of your sex, have a passion for details), 
and told her that his appetite was large and 
his resources small ; in fact, that the larder was 
empty. T?he child thought for a moment, and 
recollecting that her own dinner, as well as her 
fatiier's, was on the tapis, said oracularly, *,I 
will see what I can do/ Have you ever been 
to Aleppo ? No. Neither have I ; but, from 
the incidents of this story, it is clear that there 
must have been a broad road leading some- 
where, with palm trees on either side ; for the 
little girl was walking in the shUde on the left, 
when she espied a small party, consisting of a 
man, a boy, and a camel, reclining under the 
trees on the right. With the curiosity of 
womanhood already budding in her breast, and 
probably sharpened to a fine point by the pangs 
of hunger, she approached the sleeping party on 
tiptoe " 

* ' I really must not wait to hear any more of 
your nonsense." 

" My dear lady, you cannot have the barbarity 
to go till I have ^.nished. Her curiosity was 
rewarded, for there, in a wallet — you know what 
that is — ^lay the most succulent ham that West- 
phalia ever produced. Quick as thought, or rather, 
quicker than most, she picked it up, and started 
with it down the broad road to Aleppo. The 
man and the boy missed the ham directly they 
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opened their eyes, and catching pight of a girl's 
dress vanishing in the distance, they started in 
pursuit. The child ran, and they ran^ but they 
would never have caught her, if a crowd had 
not assembled from every street and hemmed 
the fugitive in. * What is the matter ? ' they 
screamed, thinking it best to stop her, because 
she was evidently anxious to go on. *The 
ham 1 ' shouted the man and the boy. * The 
impudent girl stole it from under our noses.* 
^ I didn't. Your nose wasn't near it,' she 
sobbed. Off to 'the Cadi ! The crowd poured 
into the court. The child was dragged forward 
on the one side, the man and the boy on the 
other. *What is the matter?' demanded the 
Cadi. * She has stolen my ham, and I mean to 
get it back.' ^I found it in the road, and I 
mean to keep it.' So they went on, hammer 
and tongs, for half an hour. * Where did you 
find it ? ' said the Cadi, with a twinkle in his 
eye, as if he had never said it before. ' In the 
road, your Excellency,' she said, with a curtsy ; 
* and father hopes you will come and dine with 
us this evening.' * Treasure trove,' said the 
Cadi, * belongs to the Turkish Government. I 
represent the Government, so the ham is mine ; 
and I shall have much pleasure in sharing it 
with this active little girl, who has worked so 
hard to get it. My child, I accept your noble 
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farther 's invitation. Turn out that man and Mb 
boy, and let the court be cleared.' There, Ladj" 
Trevellyan, that is justice in the East, and ail 
episode out of the life of the charming Sibella.'^ 

" I think I shall go'there, when I have a case 
to be tried. Thank you so much for your story. 
I wish it weren't all a fiction," she said archly. 

" Every word of it true, 'pon my honour." 

"Mora, let me injiroduce you to Mrs. Mun- 
caster," said Sir Philip, as he came up to the 
group, in the centre of which his wife was 
standing. ^^ She is very anxious to know you, 
as she has met you several times in London." 

" She is very good," she said, with a sKght 
curl of her lip. " But how does it happen that 
she is here to-night, as I had not the honour of 
her acquaintance ? " 

"Oh, she knew we should be very glad to 
see her. She came with the Parkinsons." 

"Ah, Sir Philip," said the Comte de la 
GrenouviUiere, button-holing him as he was 
about to move off, "I have been reading a 
very clever article on the plaisir du beau^ from 
which I dissented entierement ; but to-night I 
am converted to the writer's views." 

" Indeed," he answered, with his suave smile* 
^* I should have thought that it was a pleasure 
which you appreciated aufondJ^ 

"Ah, but the writer contended that there 
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was an indissoluble tie between le beau and le 
ton. I could not see it. The experience of 
many years told me malheureusement that it 
was tout au contrairey 

" And what, or who, has converted you ? " 

*' Can you ask ? I come here to-night, and 
in Madame voire femme^ I see the perfect ex- 
emplification of his theory." 

" Ah, yes ! but look round the room, and you 
will find plenty of faces to unsettle you again." 

^^ Tar don; having seen miladi, my eyes are 
blinded to all others." 

" Take care, or she will hear you ; and my 
wife detests compliments as much as other 
women like them." 

He looked round, found that she was more 
hopelessly surrounded than ever — ^for some of 
the guests were already making their farewell 
bows — and, with a shrug of his shoulders, re- 
turned alone to his position by Mrs. Muncaster's 
side. 

"It is as impossible to get at Flora, as if 
she had the sleeping beauty's thick-set hedge 
all round her." , 

"Like many women," said the "waking 
beauty," with a smile, " easy of access to all, 
except her husband ; " and her eyes met his 
with a meaning glance. 

"Lady Trevellyan is of a diflterent stamp,'' 
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he returned coldly, ** and those who presume 
too far, will feel the thorns." He could admire 
the fast women of a certain set, find amusement 
in their reckless wit, and flirt with them evening 
after evening ; but he was never blind to the 
infinite superiority of his wife, and any attempt 
to class her with them met with a sure rebuke. 

** What a pity I have no thorns ! " and Mrs. 
Muncaster looked deprecatingly down at her 
fan. "Do you think Lady Trevellyan has any 
to spare ? " 

'* You are infinitely charming without — ^why 
not rest content ? " and he gazed admiringly at 
the length of her thick black lashes. 
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CHAPTEE in. 



QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 



On the following Thursday, Flora Trevellyan 
was sitting in a lounging-chair, drawn close to 
a pretty china stove, which contained an apology 
for a fire. An elegant little table on gilt legs 
stood between her and the Count de Zinsky^ 
with all the equipage for tea set forth in 
daintiest fashion. The room was lofty, with 
marble columns supportiug a beautifully painted 
ceiling. The walls were adorned with sheets of 
glass, alternating with frescoed panels ; the floor 
was parqueted with mosaics, hidden here and 
there under mats of gorgeous hues. Tapestry 
curtains veiled the high windows, and bouquets, 
of violets on almost every table and girandole 
scented the air. It was a charming room for a 
Eoman winter ; but if the snow had lain heavily 
on the Pincian hill, it would have seemed to 
give you a chilly welcome on your return home 
from your afternoon drive. 
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"Yes, madame," said the Hungarian, in his 
melodious accehts, " the fire' of shame scorched 
me then, when the word of a De Zinsky was 
weighed in the balance against that of a vaurien 
servant, and a woman like the Countess 
Katinka." 

"But what was her object in denouncing 
you ? " 

" She owed me a grudge of long standing. 
I had found out something rather damaging to 
the lady's reputation, and she thought me 
capable of using it as a weapon against her; 
as if I would have stooped to make war on a 
woman ! " he added scornfally. 

" And what was the name of the Englishman 
who saved you ? " she inquired, in order to show 
a polite interest in his narrative. 

" I knew him first as Basil Fitz-herbert," he 
said slowly, for the English name was rather 
hard to pronounce ; " now he is Milord Eaven- 
hiU.'' 

The spoon with which Lady Trevellyan was 
languidly stirring her sugarless tea, rattled 
against the cup. 

' " There is not another man like him on 
earth," De Zinsky went on, enthusiastically — 
" BO noble, so unselfish, so brave, and so devoted. 
If it had not been for that man, I should have 
been eating my heart out in an Austrian 
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dungeon, rotting there, maybe for years, for- 
gotten alike by friends and foes." 

" Not forgotten by your friends ; there would 
have been others to think of you — ^besides Lord 
Eavenhill." There was a slight quiver in her 
voice, as she pronounced his name. 

*^Ah, madame, it is so easy to forget. 
Women remember, but they can do so little." 

"Except they turn against you, like your 
Austrian friend." 

" Yes. There is a saying, * A woman turned 
to evil' is the pride of the devil.' It is not 
gallant ; but, parole d^honneury it is true. 
Madame Katinka fell violently in love with 
Eavenhill, and swore that she had never seen 
him, for fear, I believe, of connecting him with 
my misfortunes. She sent for him again and 
again when all was over, in order to explain her 
conduct, but nothing would tempt him to go 
near her. He left Vienna without seeing her; 
and I believe she is desoUeJ*^ 

" I am glad of it. Something dreadful ought 
to have happened to her." 

" I agree with you. But," he added, with a 
smile, " madame thinks that there is no necessity 
for change or progress." 

** I was only afraid of their being pushed too 
far." 

"No fear of that, so long as prisons are 
crowded with political prisoners." 
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^'But would they be there, if they had not 
gone too far ? " 

"Too far, perhaps, to suit the narrow views 
of despots ; but not half far enough to satisfy 
the craving of those, who, seeing the divine road 
of liberty lying straight before them, attempt to 
reach it with patience that never tires — ^patience 
that is sure of attaining its object," he added 
energetically. " Ah ! madame, I wish I had 
more eloquence to bring you over to our side." 

" That you never will, so long as you begin 
with violence. The blood of the murdered Czar 
divides you from EngKsh sympathies." 

*^ And will you curse thousands and tens of 
thousands of pure-hearted, gentle. God-fearing 
patriots, because of a fanatic minority? That 
would be a cruel injustice of which madame 
could not be capable ! " His nostrils quivered, 
and his dark eyes glowed with reproach. 

" If you don't identify yourself with the 
Nihilists, I may have more sympathy with your 
wrongs. I would rather think well of you, if 
I could," she added very sweetly. 

His eyes softened. " There are Nihilists 
and Nihihsts," he said, more calmly. " I agree 
with you, that murder is a base tool, unworthy 
of a brave man's hand. Let the murderers of 
Alexander Petrovitch be punished, by all means ; 
but why, in common justice, should the mur- 
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derers of thousands of innocent men, women^ 
and children, go unscathed ? Surely there is 
less to reprobate in the assassin who braves 
death even while he deals it, than in the cowardf 
who attacks the defenceless because he knows- 
that he can do so with impunity ? " 

" You forget that mistakes are often made 
in moments of panic ; you should not judge 
them too harshly," she said gently, feeling that 
she was not pleading her cause successfully. 

"Mistakes! Bather too mild a name for 
wholesale assassination ! Whjf is it murder to 
kill one man, and only a small mistake to kill 
ten thousand by the slow death of cold, starva- 
tion, imprisonment, and exile ? Think of the 
innocent diporUs wasting away under the cheer- 
less skies of Siberia, torn from their homes, up- 
rooted from all the tender associations of the- 
past, unable to reap the harvest which they had 
sown with patient hands, without one ray of 
hope in the sunless future, or one bit of comfort 
in the present, to sustain a life that they have 
no heart to cherish. Think of theniy madame,. 
and surely your gentle heart will not refuse its 
pity." 

"I do pity them from the bottom of my 
heart;*' and he saw there were tears in her 
lovely eyes as she raised them to his. "But 
I think the extent of their sufferings only iiir 
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creases the guilt of those who have brought dis- 
credit on a cause, which " She stopped,. 

fearful of hurting his feelings if she expressed 
exactly what she meant, and yet naturally un- 
willing to go further than her reason, or rather, 
perhaps we ought to say convictions, allowed. 

" Which ? " he repeated eagerly, thinking he 
had produced some effect by his arguments. 

" Which possibly deserves a better reputa- 
tion," she finished up quietly. 

Chilled and disappointed, his moustaches 
curled disdainfully. *^ Madame maybe generous 
to those who are fortunate enough to be on her 
side, but there her generosity ends. Even a 
word of praise is grudged to her foes." 

" Then I am glad that I do not count yoa 
amongst them." 

" But if you abuse my cause, you abuse me." 

" I would ask you to separate yourself from 
it, when you are with me," she said, with one 
of her irresistible smiles. 

"I could forget most things," he answered 
dreamily, looking down on her beauty with 
tenderly appreciative eyes, " hunger, thirst, and 
weariness, alike of body and mind, but not that^ 
whidti is a part of myself, which quivers in every 
fibre of my frame. I should cease to be Victor 
do Zinsky if I forgot for a moment that 1 was 
something more — a patriot." 
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*^ A patriot, by all means, and so am I. We 
can agree on that point, if on no other." 

*^Ah, but your patriotism is as different to 
mine, as " — his eyes roamed round the room in 
search of a simile — "as the lace which edges 
your curtains, to that which added another grace 
to your toilette of Monday evening. Forgive 
me if I seem rude, but mine is the genuine 
X)oint d^Alengon, and yours the imitation. It 
does very well for everyday wear ; but if its value 
were tested, it would be found worthless.'* 

" Thank you, monsieur ; " and she laughed 
softly. "You did well to apologize for your 
rudeness.'' 

" You are not offended ? " he rejoined quickly. 
"I always speak from the heart, and have the 
bad habit of not measuring my words before 
I utter them." 

" I am glad of it. Too much pruning and 
paring is as objectionable in conversation, as in 
gardening. But I assure you my patriotism is 
not the worthless thing you imagine. The 
difference between us is this : through con- 
stantly advocating the cause of the oppressed, 
you forget that there is any one else who is 
worthy of consideration ; whilst I, when I say 
that I wish well to my country, I mean all the 
people who are in it, from our beloved Queen on 
her throne, to the humblest beggar without a 
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roof to cover him. Don't you see, monsieur, 
that mine is broader than yours ? " 

"No, madame; yours runs in the narrow 
groove of ancient prejudice. Such a state of 
things as you allude to would be impossible, if 
I had my way. What right has the Queen to 
her throne, and her half-dozen palaces besides, 
if there is one man in her dominions without 
a chair to rest on, or roof to cover his head ? " 

**A right which has been given her by 
Heaven. I do not believe that there ever was. 
a time when we were all equal. Adam was 
probably a king in his own famUy till he was- 
gathered to his grave." 

" If his sons chose to submit themselves to 
his authority, they at least were equal. There 
was no grinding poverty, no room for oppression ; 
the fruits of the earth were theirs to gather as 
they pleased, and no man worked till heart and 
brain and bodily strength all failed, in order that 
another might live in the luxurious ease of 
indolence. Ah, madame, I shall not rest till 
I have convinced you of the error of your views. 
If I could but see you on our side, we should 
be one step nearer to victory." 

" Me ? " and she elevated her eyebrows in 
surprise. " What could I do ? " 

'* Bather, what would be impossible for you? 
A woman like yourself, in the front ranks of 
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society, is worth a dozen men. If you would 
only stand forth as the apostle of socialism, and 
preach it with all the impassioned eloquence of 
which you alone would be capable, then a new 
era would begin for the crushed races of the 
world, and liberty would be hailed as a goddess, 
instead of being scouted like a fiend ! " 

"You overrate my powers," she said, with 
a smile ; " and as to socialism, I shudder at the 
word. I wish your enthusiasm were spent on 
a better object." 

"Impossible. You shudder at the word, 
because it has been so terribly misconstrued. 
Another day, if I have not bored you too much 
already, I will endeavour to convince you that 
it is the noblest word in any language, for it 
speaks the prayers of the afficted, and expresses 
the hopes of those who have long despaired. 
May it be au revoir, and not adieu ? " he 
pleaded, as he rose from his seat, and bowed 
low over her soft, white hand. 

^^ Au revoivy with the greatest pleasure. 
You have interested me immensely. But before 
you go, will you not play me the tune of the 
* Cozardas,' which you say is so inspiriting ? I 
am longing to hear it." 

He bowed with a gratified air, walked to the 
piano, and sat down to play without further 
preface. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



TIBIKGS FBOM ENGLANB. 



As the agile fingers of De Zinsky touched the 
notes of the piano, the door opened, and 
Guiseppe, the manservant, came in with the 
letter-bag from the Embassy. 

" They are very late ; " and Flora stretched 
out her hand for it, with great eagerness. 

"Si, Signora; but through the absence of 
Milor they were forgotten." He took the tea- 
tray up as he spoke, and carried it out of the 
room. 

De Zinsky looked over his shoulder as Flora 
was unlocking the bag. 

" You wiU excuse me, monsieur, I know," 
she said hurriedly; " but it is ages since I have 
heard from my brother, and I am so anxious to 
see if there is a letter from him." 

The Hungarian, with a bow, turned back to 
his music. 

" Six for Philip, two for Wilson, five for me. 
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but none from Charlie. Stay, is this from 
him ? " — looking at an almost illegible scrawl on 
a shabby envelope. ** If so, the dear boy must 

have been very sleepy, or very Good 

God ! " she gasped, as her eye ran quickly down 
the page, and she read for the first time the 
news of his arrest, imprisonment, and trial, 

De Zinsky turned round at the sudden ex- 
clamation, and saw that, entirely overcome by 
some shock, she was in the act of falling from 
her chair. With a bound he sprang from the 
music-stool, and kneeling down beside her, 
caught her in his arms. Her head drooped 
helplessly on his shoulder, thrilling him with 
the touch of her soft, bright hair against his 
cheeks ; but he strove by utter silence to efface 
his identity, that she might be unconscious 
that it was a man, and not a piece of furniture, 
to whom she owed support. A long shuddering 
sigh, and then the dark lashes were raised, and 
after one wild stare at the letter lying on the 
carpet, the remembrance of her misery rushed 
upon her, and with it full consciousness returned. 
She lifted her head quickly, as if impatieiit at 
herself for that minute of forgetfulness, and as 
De Zinsky slowly withdrew his aim, turned 
towards him with agonized eyes. He was 
terribly shocked at the sudden change in her 
face, which seemed haggard already, as if the 
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grief, whatever it was, were a month old ; but 
though his heart was bursting with pity, he 
forbore to ask a question. 

*^ I must go to England at once," she said 
breathlessly, as she pressed her hand against her 
breast to still its throbbing. "Will you look 
out the train for me, whilst I go and tell my 
maid ? There is a Bradshaw somewhere in the 
room." 

"I will find it," he said briefly. "But is 

there nothing else that I can do? Shall I 

telegraph to Sir Philip ? " (He had gone away 

ifor a few days' hunting with some American 

ifriends — amongst others, the lady who went by 

-^he name of " Stars and Stripes," who was sup- 

3)08ed to be the object of Lionel Westmacott's 

admiration.) 

" No." The answer came slowly, as if un- 
^srillingly. She stood irresolute for a moment, 
^md then added, with an almost childlike frank- 
imess, which went straight to his heart, "He 
ight object to my going, and I could not 
atay." Her lips trembled, and she turned away. 
" I mayli't come with you ? " 
She shook her head. 

" Then at least I will escort you to the 
station, and see you off. But is there nothing 
else I can do for you — absolutely nothing ? No 
engagements to put off ? " 

Vol. II, D 
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** Stay. I had forgotten ; " and she passed 
her hand across her forehead, as if half dazed. 
** I was to have dined at the Embassy to-night, 
and gone to the theatre with the Parkinsons 
to-morrow ; and the next day there was some- 
thing, I forget what, at the^ Castellanis'. Would 
it be too much to ask of you to write a little 
note to all those people, to say I am called 
away? There is my writing-case on the table 
in the corner. I am afraid I am very trouble- 
some to you," she said, with a wan smile. 

*^ Only give me something else to do for 
. you ; this is so little," he said sincerely. 

** There is nothing ; and I cannot wait." 

She passed out of the door, which he held 
open for her, without a word. He knew that 
when the heart is sore too much speech is 
odious. When she was gone, he found the 
Bradshaw after an industrious search, made out 
the train which started from the termine at 
nine; and then, sitting down to the writing- 
table, opened the elaborately ornamented case, 
and began, in a very different hand from Lady 
TreveUyan's, to indite three polite notes of 
apology in her name. The excuse he gave for 
her abrupt departure was the illness of her 
brother, which, guessing in the dark, he thought 
was probably the reason for her sudden flight. 
He could talk Enghsh with facility ; but it was 
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a task of some difficulty to write it ; and he had 
scarcely finished the last of the small epistles, 
^hen Flora came into the room in her far-liaed 
pelisse, fully equipped for the journey. Still 
extremely pale, she was more composed, and 
could venture to speak without fearing to hreak 
down. 

" The train does not leave till nine," said De 
2insky, rising, and coming to meet her with the 
Dotes in his hand. *^ Shall I ring the hell ? 
AjTid will you not order some refreshment for 
yourself?" 

" I couldn't eat ; it would choke me." 
" Excuse me, but it is wiser, if you do not 
want to fall ill en route. '^ 

" I must not do that. I will do anything to 

avoid it," her common sense showing her how 

very inopportune any failure of health would be. 

The bell was rung ; the notes were given 

to Giuseppe ; the carriage and some sandwiches 

a.nd wine ordered at the same time. 

Obedient as a child, she drank the glass of 
^ine which De Zinsky poured out for her, and 
ate the sandwich which he placed upon her 
plate. More she could not attempt ; and, satis- 
fied at having induced her to take something, he 
did not persecute her any further, but took his 
leave, promising to ristum at haK-past eight. 
When he came back he found her drawing: 
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on her gloves in a fever to be oflF, though it 
wanted a quarter of an hour yet to the time 
when the carriage was to come round. He said 
sympathetically, " I trust that when you arrive 
in England, you will find better news than you 
expect. Men recover so quickly when they are 
young." 

*' My brother is not ill. Would God it were 
only that ! " she said impulsively. " This trouble 
is greater than any illness; and when I get 
there, I haven't a friend to turn to." 

** K you would only let me help you ! " he 
cried passionately, for it cut him to the heart to 
see her suffering, and have to look on in idle 
pity. 

**You couldn't. Only an Englishman of 
some influence " 

"Basil, Milor Eavenhill," he broke in. 
"Why not go to him? If you do not kaovr 
him " 

" But I do. I have known him for years ; " 
and she looked up at him, with pale cheeks and 
troubled eyes. 

"You know him? Then, parole d^honneur^ 
you must go to him straight. There is not 
Hiiother man in the universe who could help you 
so well." 

"But he is married, and no doubt has for- 
gotten me." 
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'*You are not one to be forgot, or ce cher 
Basil one to forget. My mind is easier now 
that you have a friend. Oh, madame ! you will 
not let a silly fancy stand between you ? Give 
me your promise that you will go to him, and I 
shall not be so mad to be left behind; " and he 
started up from his chair, in order to emphasize 
his entreaty. 

"Yes, I will go to him," she said, with the 
ghost of a smile. 

For CharHe's sake she would have walked 
barefooted on broken glass, and never flinched,, 
if the unpleasant experience could have benefited 
him in the least ; but happily the days of ordeal 
by bodily pain are over, though our hearts may 
be racked, whilst our hmbs are left unscathed. 

The Hungarian walked about the room in a 
tempest of feehng. Never had his susceptible 
heart been so touched before by la heltd afflitta ; 
and it required all the strength of his will to 
keep his emotion within bounds. It hurt him 
so cruelly to see her sitting there like a lovely 
statue in mute despair, with the colour vanished 
from cheeks and hps, the light from her heavy 
eyes, and to know that he was powerless to help, 
or to comfort. Once only he approached her, 
and raising her passive hand to his Hps in 
foreign fashion, murmured, " Madame must 
know that I would lay down my life to serve 
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her." And Flora only bowed her head in silei 
acknowledgment. 

He drove with her to the station, saw aft( 
her maid and her luggage, placed her wraj 
round her with assiduous care, laid a newspapc 
and a huge bunch of violets on her knee, an 
then the engine whistled, and he was left stan( 
ing on the platform, hat in hand, looking aft< 
the train with wistful eyes. 

The light, life, and beauty seemed to ha\ 
gone from Eome, as he walked slowly back t 
his club with a dispirited air. Flora Trevellya 
had unconsciously taken Victor de Zinsky' 
heart with her as extra luagage. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



A COUNTRY WEDDING. 



We must now return to Englefield, where we 
left Brenda Havergel busily employed with 
preparations for her own wedding. The months 
liad flown, in spite of frost and fog, and the 
Uth of January had come, with an east wind 
^'^d. a cheerless sky, very trying to the noses 
^ud the spirits of some fifty folk, who from 
London and the neighbourhood had gathered in 
tile ivy-grown church to see two people made 
into one. It is a sight which rarely fails to 
attract a crowd ; and when a peer is about to 
^arry a simple country maiden, the attraction is 
so much intensified that the audience is doubled, 
^^d places are about as difficult to get in pews 
whence anything can be seen, as in the front 
^o\^ of the gallery of a theatre on boxing-night. 

An archway of evergreens had been erected 
^y the school-children over the churchyard gate, 
^ot the bride was endeared to them by many 
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little acts of kindness during the few years she 
had taught in the Sunday school. Expectation 
was at the highest, for the hridegroom had 
already arrived, looking stem, pale, and some- 
what awe-striking, followed by his best man^ 
Captain the Hon. Eonald Egerton, of the Bifle 
Brigade, at present attached to the Intelligence 
Department at the Horse Guards, and the Hon. 
and Eev. Cuthbert Egerton, who was to assist 
the rector in tying the nuptial knot. Here they 
are ! A thrill went through the fcrowd, and 
babies, who could make nothing of all the 
fuss, were held well to the front, as if the 
sight were as good as a "sweetie" to their 
wondering eyes. Lady Grenville's carriage, which 
conveyed the bride, came up the hiU with a 
dash, and the spirited bays were pulled back 
with a sudden jerk, in time-honoured style, at 
the gate. Exqlamations of admiration greeted 
the bride as she stepped out of it, and she bent 
her pretty face nervously, as she hurried into the 
church on her brother-in-l9,w's arm. 

Mr. Hayward, a barrister, had married Au- 
gusta, the eldest of the Havergels, when they 
Uved in London, and was now the father of a 
small family, consisting of a son and daughter, 
and the possessor of .a house in Eccleston Square. 
He was a grave man, of few words and decided 
views, with a small supply of very good jokes 
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Mdden away in the recesses of his brain, which 
came out on occasions such as the present. 
Some people would have been very fond of him, 
if they had not been a little afraid. Mabel 
Hayward, a slender child, with weird dark eyes, 
looked very picturesque in her bridesmaid's 
dress, as she stood side by side with little Eose 
Torrington, a fair-haired, rosy-cheeked imp of 
iJaischief. Mrs. Hayward was very good-looking, 
fi^d her toilette absolutely vied in magnificence 
^th that of the Hon. Mrs. Torrington, who eyed 
tei with respect, in consequence of her beauty* 

The church was lighted, for the winter after- 
Jioon was drawing to a close, as the wedding 
party streamed up the nave behind the trem- 
bling bride. Brenda was very nervous, and 
the knowledge that she had on the loveliest 
^ess that Elise could manufacture had no 
charm to give her confidence. She had nearly 
cried hor eyes out the night before in Edith's 
firms. The wrench from her dear little home 
^as so trying; and the future, with aU its 
grandeur and completeness, filled her soul with 
dismay. 

What if Lord Eavenhill should be disap- 
pointed in her ? she thought with painful 
iteration, as she lay awake the last time in 
the small white bed, which she had always 
found more comfortable than any other. For 
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the last time! Magic words, which give a 
sacredness to the homeliest details of om* lives ! 
She shivered, as she nodded good-bye to all the 
familiar objects about her room, dimly visible in 
the light of an expiring fire, which she had been 
allowed as a special luxury on the last night at 
home. Before the morning dawned, she had 
almost worked herself into a fever. Should she 
creep into her mother's room, and tell her that 
she had made a great mistake — that she must 
help her child out of it as best she could ? 

She started up in bed, but sank back with 
a sigh. What would Lady GrenviUe say, and 
aU the rest! It was too late now. If she 
wanted to do it, she ought to have thought of it 
before. Her life was no longer her own to do 
with it as she hked. It was a terrible thought 
that to-morrow it would belong to somebody 
else, who would never understand her little 
whims and fancies as her sisters did, who would 
expect her to be self-controlled and womanly 
instead of a heedless girl, and heaps of other 
things in which she could never come up to his 
standard. 

She had cowered under the bed-clothes, 
scared by the thought of an unsympathetic 
husband, who would misunderstand her little 
moods, and think she was cross, when she was 
only dull ; and then, drawn to her by a happy 
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instinct, Edith had come in to her, and lain 
down beside her, and cried over and comforted 
her, and they had both gone to sleep with 
smiles on their Ups, and tears on their lashes. 

Fortunately for her, she had to be too busy 
the next morning to behave like a bride, and 
withdraw into seclusion; and Mrs. Havergel, 
seeing that exertion was good for her, set her to 
arrange a number of beautiful hot-house flowers, 
which had been sent to them by many kiud 
friends. It was at Lady Grenville's suggestion 
that the wedding was fixed for haK-past three 
— an arrangement that suited the Havergels 
exactly, as it enabled them to substitute five 
o'clock tea for an expensive breakfast. Mary 
and Edith adorned the table in the dining-room 
with exquisite-leaved exotics, and piles of mag- 
nificent fruit, with slender glass vases filled with 
lilies, camellias, ferns, etc., peeping out of banks 
of moss. The drawing-room looked cosy and 
inviting, with a glowiug fire sparkHng in the 
grate, and castiug lurid reflections on the look- 
ing-glasses here and there, and the dehcate 
Sevres china, and other relics of happier days. 
Every vase and bracket was filled with flowers, 
and poverty looked like elegance refined under 
skilful management. Brenda looked at it all 
with troubled eyes ; then ran away to her room, 
as the door-beU rang, and told the advent of a 
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guest. The carriage came to the door befor 
she was dressed, so she went off in a hurry^ 
without a glance at her own reflection. Heir* 
heart beat fast as she walked up the aisle, but a^ 
sudden peace came over her as, stiUed by th^ 
solemn words, which lost nothing of their charnL 
read in Cuthbert Egerton's musical voice, she 
stood by her husband's side, and knew that for 
better or worse, he was hers, and she was his ! 

She heard her mother's sob from close behind, 
but her eyes were dry, as she walked down the 
church, and she felt at rest. Owing to the 
season of the year, the school-children had no 
flowers to fling under the feet of the happy pair ; 
but they flung all their hearts into their voices 
as they cheered again and again. And, with 
their kindly shouts still ringing in her ears^ 
Brenda found herself once more at the door of 
Jessamine Lodge, with her husband holding out 
his hand to help her to ahght. He had not 
spoken a word to her during the short transit, 
but he had clasped her trembling fingers in a 
tender grasp, which she found more comforting 
than a volume of affectionate speeches. 

It seemed to her as she stood in the drawing- 
room, surrounded by a crowd of loving friends 
and gushing strangers, as if her cheeks had been 
given to her for no other purpose than to be 
kissed away in the course of the next hour* 
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Every one, with the smaUest tie of relationship, 
seemed to think it necessary to claim a privilege, 
which they would never have dreamt of demand- 
ing, miless they had deemed a hlushing hride 
completely at their mercy. She was longing to 
' escape from their pretty speeches and congratu- 
lations, which she answered as if in a dream, 
when her husband came up to her, and begged 
to introduce Eonald Egerton, his best and oldest 
friend. The Eifleman's laughing blue eyes looked 
serious for a moment as he bowed low over 
Brenda's small hand ; and Eavenhill said earn- 
estly, *' I hope that you two will be the best 
Ariends possible.'' 

"It won't be my fault if you are disap- 
pointed," said Egerton quickly, as he gave a 
^^^tive glance of admiration at the pretty face 
*^ofore him. Apart from its beauty, there was a 
^Oc)k of gentle, modest innocence about it that 
^^crned like a breath of fresh air after the heated 
^"fcxnosphere of a ballroom. 

" We ought to have met before. Lady Eaven- 
"^ill, only I have been so tied by tiresome en- 
S'^.gements," he began, stooping as he spoke to 
^^taph a lace frill at the edge of her skirt from 
^1^6 steel ornament on the fender. ** I assure 
you, nothing but positive incapacity of getting 
^"vvay, would have kept me from making the 
acquaintance of Eaven's bride." 
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" Tou have known Lord Ravenhill for a long 
while ? " ventured Brenda, who felt very shy, 

** Pretty nearly all my life," he answered, 
with a pleasant smile, which gave to his fail? 
frank face such a charm that women called i^ 
handsome, though its features were neith^^ 
regular nor faultless. **He and I were bo^^ 
together at Westminster. I was his fag; an^ 
you ''don't know how he used to ill use me." 

" In spite of which you have been friend ^ 
ever since." 

" Yes ; and mean to be until one or other o ^ 
us is under the soil, unless you come betweerr^ 
us. Lady Eavenhill, and he casts me off." 

** I come between you ! What do yoii^ 
mean?" and she looked up at him for the firsts 
time, her large eyes opened wide in surprise. 

His moustaches twitched. " You might take 
a violent dislike to me ; and I could never pit 
my influence against yours, for I object to fight 
in a losing cause." 

** If it comes to that, some people say that 
friendship is a stronger tie than — anything 
else," she said, playing with her bouquet. 

'* A more lasting one perhaps ; but, as to 
strength, it is as weak as water, compared with 
— the other," he added, with another smile, as 
he saw her rising blush. " I will only beg you, 
Lady Eavenhill, as you are strong — be generous." 
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"There will be no need for it," she said 
simply. " I hope his friends will be kind enough 
to be my friends as well. I shall feel so strange 
amongst you aU, at first." 

" As I said before, the fault will not be mine 
if we are strangers long. I feel as if I ought to 
know you better than any one else, having been 
Rayen's chum for such heaps of years. Don't 
yon think there is something in that ? " and he 
stooped to look into her face, feehng already a 
sort of brotherly interest in Eaven's wife. 

"Indeed I do. And I shall feel so lonely, 

that a friend will be very welcome; " and her 

Gyes rested with an expression of confidence on 

his honest, straightforward face. There were 

^o dangerous depths in his glances, no hidden 

shafts in his words. This was a man whom 

she felt she could trust, and in course of 

time, in spite of his looking, as Edith would 

have said, rather a " heavy swell," perhaps be 

3.ble to talk to, without blushing to the tips of 

ter fingers. 

" If you give me too cordial a welcome, I 
Diay chance to wear it out." 

"Not Ukely. London men have so many 
engagements. You see, you could not come 
before, though Lady Grenville sent you an 
invitation." 

"No; but having done so once, I should 
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most certainly have come again/' he said, wit- 
a low bow. 

At that moment there was a general mov 
into the dining-room. Brenda was claimed, aix< 
led off to a post of honour, opposite the cak€ 
although there was no formality about the pro 
ceedings', five o'clock tea being a more sociabl 
affair than a solemn breakfast; and he wen 
away to look for his bridesmaid. 

Mary Havergel,' though not exactly pretty 
looked very nice, and could talk wonderfully well 
considering the life of comparative seclusion tha' 
her straitened circumstances compelled her tc 
yield. Captain Egerton was amused by her serioug 
ways, and delighted in drawing her out ; a process 
which she enjoyed, whilst she seemed to resist it. 
But, somehow or other, he managed to offend 
Mrs. Hay ward — a capricious personage, with a 
few good-sized virtues, entirely lost in a crowd 
of little faults, which it would be harsh to caU 
vices, only they were quite as unpleasant. It 
probably was because she overheard him asls 
Mary what was the name of that lady in green^ 
meaning herself, when her dress was what she 
called a lovely shade of peacock-blue — a trivial 
offence, but sujBBcient to wound her vanity ; and 
vanity, whether of man or woman, is slow tc 
heal, and unwilling to be cured. 

Lady Grenville whispered to Basil, '* Brenda 
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looks perfectly bewitching. I never saw any- 
one so lovely." 

*^ She is pretty ; and, what is more, she isn't 
al>?vays thinking of it ; " and he turned away, 
with a smile, not wishing, on that day of all 
others, to discuss his wife. 

" Surely they must be happy," thought Lady 
S-renviUe, as she consumed her modicum of 
bedding-cake. " Eonald Egerton does nothing 
but look at her ; still, that is only natural, and 
there can be no danger in Basil's best Mend. 
I must tell her that she will certainly lose the 
train, if she does not go and change her dress at 
once." 

Not very long after, the Eavenhill carriage 
came to the door, where it was kept waiting 
for a considerable time. The handsome black 
horses stamping, the coachman fuming, and 
the footmen peering eagerly through the 
gate. 

"And where are you bound to, really?" 
inquired Eonald Egerton, as he took a small 
travelling-bag in his hand, and so gained an 
excuse for keeping close to the bride at the last 
Dioment. 

'* Dover to-night ; Paris to-morrow. My first 
"^sit to France. Don't you envy me ? " — with 
kindling face. 

"I envy Eaven," he said quietly. 

VOL. n. E 
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** Yes ; but he has seen it a himdred times 
before." 

" Still I envy him, rather." 

And then followed the hurried good-byes, 
when words are choked, and tears will fell, in 
spite of curious glances. Brenda was already iq 
the carriage, when Edith darted forward, too 
much moved to be heedful of conventionalities. 
Her pet sister was going from her for ever ; and 
could anything on earth prevent her having the 
last kiss ? It was given and tsiken amongst a 
sudden storm of sobs ; and then she felt herself 
gently put aside by Lord Eavenhill's hand ; the 
carriage door went to with a loud slam, the 
crowd cheered, and she was left standing by the 
side of the road, with an old white satin shoe in 
her hand. 

*'Give it to me, and I wiU send it after 
them," said a voice, and, looking up, she saw 
Captain Egerton holding out his hand. 

'^ No ; they have had plenty of rice; " and she 
turned away, ashamed of her red eyes, and also 
conscious of a feeling that if she couldn't send 
the shoe after Brenda herself, she did not want 
a stranger to interfere. The next moment it 
was taken from her and sent whizzing though 
the air, with the whole strength of the Bifle- 
man's arm. It touched the back of the carriage, 
and dropped down into the mud. 
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" They will want all the luck you can get 
them ; " and he looked at the coup manque with 
regret. 

"Why?" said Edith, resentfully, as she 
went slowly into the house. 

^^ Oh, because marriage is a dangerous under- 
taking at best," he answered coolly, as he shut 
the garden gate. " Those who plunge into it 
ought to be watched as fearfully, as a baby when 
it takes its first walk. We know that the tumbles 
are infinite, ajid the end uncertain." 

" Captain Egerton, do you know if my 
carriage is outside the gate ? " and Lady Gren- 
yille came to meet them in the small hall. 

"I don't; but I will soon find out." He 
disappeared, but came back directly. " It was 
standing at the comer, so I made a sign to the 
coachman, ajid here it is ; " as the horses' heads 
appeared above the palings. 
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CHAPTER VI- 



THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE. 



Looking out into the world with shy eyes th. 
seemed fearful of meeting a shock, Brenda, Lac 
Bavenhill, was happy — Chappy with the tremuloi 
joy of a bird who first finds within himself tl 
power of flight, and quivers aU over as he trii 
it. It was delightful to be bound to a man wl 
could fetter her as securely with a word or 
glance, as with a chain hke Bonnivard's of ol< 
but there was something of awe in the lovii 
reverence, with which she regarded him — som 
thing which checked the happy flow of nonsens 
with which she was accustomed to indulge h 
sisters at home. She fancied that the bar to h 
idle chatter was the sense of dignity belonging 
her as a married woman, and that she wou 
never talk freely, for the pure love of hearii 
herself speak, in her grand house in Grosven 
Place ; never laugh till the tears ran down h 
cheeks, at her own or Edith's feeble jokes. 
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was, after all, rather a bother to be grand, she 
thought with a sigh, as she looked out of the 
windows of the Hotel Bristol, and longed for 
somebody on a level with her past, who would 
talk to her of all the Uttle things which had 
composed her life. 

" What is the matter, Brenda ? " said her 
liusband, ever watchful of the slightest sign of 
dulness or weariness on her part. A watchful- 
iiess which rather annoyed her at times ; for she 
Was not accustomed to it. The people at home 
loved her as much as any one need, but they 
^ould have let her sigh twenty times before they 
thought of remarking it. 

" Oh, nothing," she answered, carelessly 
taking up the piece of fancy work which she had 
dropped upon her lap. Somehow she could not 
take the same interest in it as in the necessary 
'^ork at home. 

In a moment, he thrust aside the letter he 
^as writing, and came towards her. ** What 
^ould you like to do ? Any more pictures ? or a 
itdve in the Bois ? " 

" Oh, no more pictures ; we have had enough 
of them," she answered, to his inj&nite relief; for 
t^^d he not taken her to every exhibition in 
•E^ aris, till his artistic soul loathed the things he 
^^^as fondest of ? ** But a drive in the Bois would 
l^o very nice, especially if there is skating." 
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" Then go and put on your bonnet, whil^* 
I order the coupS.^^ 

" But won't you finish your letter first ? " 

" Certainly not, if you wish to go out." 

"But you are always putting off everythirxfiT 
you want to do." 

"Ami? I don't think so." 

" And it makes me feel as if I must be suob 
a bore." 

" A bore ! " he echoed in surprise. " Wh^** 
has put such a ridiculous idea in your head ? 
and he wound his arm round her tenderly, an^^ 
thought how pretty she looked in her dark bln-^ 
velvet dress, which had just come home 
Laferriere. 

" Madame de Biron was only saying las 
night she never interfered with her husband' 
pleasures, and that was why they got on so wel^^ 
together," she said, hiding her face on his coat. 

" But my pleasures are not the same as:=^ 
Achille de Biron's, and I should not like our ^ 
marriage- wheels to run in the same groove ; " 
and he stroked the sunny curls, as he always 
did, half shyly. 

" Isn't it a happy one ? " 

" That is, as people count happiness. Do 
you think it would be very charming for us, if 
I went my way and you yours, too polite to 
quarrel, and too cold to care ? " 
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"No; it would be misery — right-down 
misery," she said emphatically, contrasting it 
with the picture of her future life which every 
day made more charming, as she drew it from 
fancy, tinted with the roseate , hue of present 
reality. "If it came to that, it would be better 
to separate." 

" Only that by keeping together they avoid 
a scandal." 

" I should not think twice about the scandal. 
It would kill me to live under the same roof 
with a man who did not care for me." 

"But it is better to suffer in secret, than 
to call the whole of society to look at your 
wounds," he said, with a quiet smile. 

" If I were so mortally wounded as that, I 
shouldn't care much for appearances." 

" Then if you had to be guillotined to-day, 
jou would take off your new dress ? " 

" I don't know ; that would concern my 
vanity, and not my heart." 

" And woman's vanity never dies." 

" I don't see that," she said, determined to 
stand up for her sex. 

" But I do ; and I know so much more about 
the matter than you. There is scarcely a 
woman in the world, except yourself" — and he 
smiled — "whose heart could not be entirely 
filled and contented with jewels and dresses, 
and everything that money can give," 
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" Basil ! " — in great indignation. 

" It is true." 

"Why are you so hopelessly prejudiced 
against our sex that you can never think any 
good of us ? " 

" Prejudiced ? It is not prejudice, but expe- 
rience." His brow darkened, and he put her 
gently from him, as if a wave of the old bitter- 
ness came between him and his wife. 

Half an hour later he looked a different 
being, as he stood by Brenda's side on the edge 
of the lake in the Bois de Boulogne, watch- 
ing the graceful evolutions of the cercle des 
patineurs, and pointing out the principal people 
to her inquiring gaze. Deeply interested, she 
looked from one to the other with delighted 
eyes. To think she was really looking at the 
celebrated beauty, whose name figured so offcea 
in the fashionable news of the society-papers^ 
actually listening to scraps of her conversation— 
as she drew up with a companion at a little ^ 
distance ; and, unlooked-for good-luck ! seeing 
her fall down on her aristocratic back, as her 
small feet slid along the ice and up into the air I 

Ever so many dapper-looking gommeux 
rushed forward to her assistance, but it was 
Lord Kavenhill who picked her up and received 
her laughing thanks, as she recognized in him 
an old acquaintance. 
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Then, to Brenda's infinite terror, the fasci- 
nating foreigner insisted upon being presented 
to her, and in a few minutes she was surrounded 
by a gay group gathered from the ^lite of 
Parisian society. Lord EavenhiU, whilst seem- 
ingly engrossed in a conversation with Madame 

de F , kept casting amused looks in the 

direction of his wife, whose manful efforts to 
conquer her shyness he secretly admired. His 
pride was pleased, because he could see at a 
glance that her fair Engish beauty was making 
a great success, and that even amongst some 
of the most fastidious critics in the world, it 
obtained its meed of approbation. 

Brenda could talk French if no one was 
listening — a useful accomplishment, in which 
many of her compatriots excel — but to speak 
it here, in the centre of a polite crowd, was 
quite beyond her powers. However, she stam- 
mered over it so prettily, and looked so charm- 
ing when she . became conscious of her mistakes, 
that her very failures became artful successes, 
and ingratiated her still more with her audience. 
The Frenchmen, ever courteous in matters of 
conversation, tried to encourage her by mad 
attempts on their own account at an Anglo- 
Franco dialect, which was exceedingly bewilder- 
ing ; and Brenda, less accustomed than most of 
them to hiding her feelings, had the greatest 
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diflBculty in restraining an almost irresistible 
desire to laugh. 

Madame de F said politely that she 

hoped Madame Kavenhill would be induced to 
join their skating party at Versailles, the next 
day; and Brenda smiled an assent before she 
caught the meaning of the words, and then 
looked after her gracefully receding figure, with 
dismay. A chorus of delight broke out from 
those around her : one hoped to have the 
pleasure of adjusting the skates on those charm- 
ing bottines of madame ; another claimed the 
first quadrille ; a third entreated to be allowed 
to instruct her in the mysteries of the art, 
and all bowed down to the ground when her 
husband took her away, and knew not how 
their fervent d demain struck a chill to her 
heart. 

"I can't go. I wouldn't skate with them, 
for the world ! " she exclaimed breathlessly, as 
she was once more safe in the carriage. 

" But why not ? They were all very friendly 
to you, I am sure." 

* ' I know they were ; but I felt such a goose, 
not being able to talk properly to them all the 
while." 

"I am sorry for that," he said, with a 
quiet smile. " They didn't look so very much 
shocked ; but I suppose they are hardened." 
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"You know what I mean. All my French 
went out of my head." 

** If it came out of your mouth, what could 
you want more?" 

" But it didn't ; if it had, it wouldn't have 
been half enough," she rejoined, with a happy 
laugh, much exhilarated, though terrij&ed, by 
her afternoon experiences. "French learnt 
with a grammar and a governess may do very 
well for home consumption, but it doesn't 
answer in Paris." 

" Never mind, so long as you can ask 
questions. I think you will find men enough 
to answer them," he said imperturbably, as he 
pulled up the window at her side. 

" But if I can't understand their answers, 
what then?" 

"Look as if you did, and they will never 
find it out. Men always take so much for 
granted." 

" And so do women occasionally, when they 
have nothing certain to go upon. But it is 
rather dangerous, isn't it ? " 

" Not till they get reckless. Then the pre- 
misses are wrong, and the conclusions naturally 
worse." 

"I should' certainly begin and end badly, if 
I went to Versailles to-morrow." 

" Why ? " 
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"Because my skating is as bad as my 
French. I can't put it stronger." 

" So much the better for your social suc- 
cess. Men like to teach, and not be taught. 
Nothing frightens them so much as a superior 
woman." 

" But they laugh at fools sometimes," sha 
said drily. 

" Sometimes, when they are very ugly." 

" And wouldn't they laugh at me, if I tumble 
down on my nose ? " 

" Not they. Every man there would mak 



it a point of honour with himself to be the firs 
to pick you up. Didn't you see how they near! 
tumbled over each other's backs in their efforts 
to get to Madame de F ? " 

" And you were the only one who got ther^ 
in time," she said proudly, as if her husbaD-^ 
had achieved a wondrous feat.. " But seriously * 
Basil, I couldn't do it. Although-you may ha^^ 
thought I looked quite happy, I assure you ^ 
was shaking, absolutely shaking, part of ti^^ 
time." 

"So were many others; the thermomefc^ 
was ten degrees below freezing." 

"I never thought of the cold; it was fea^^ 
genuine fear." 

''For a nervous attack like that, constar^ 
application of the irritant in question is the on 
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temedy. You shall accept every invitation you 
get." 

"But you won't make me go if I don't 
like? " she asked, in real surprise. 

"Yes, I will, if it is for your good," he said 

gravely ; for he was determined that she should 

metaphorically, as well as literally, feel her feet 

in Parisian society before she made her first 

appearance in English fashionable circles. 

"You don't know what it is to feel as I 
do; " and her Kp trembled. 

Telling something of her feelings from the 

tone of her voice, he leant forward and squeezed 

his hand into her muff. '* You told me once that 

you could never feel frightened if I were by, 

^ave you forgotten ? " A pause. " Even when 

Fou were in the loch, with only a chance between 

you and death, you felt safe ; for you told me so 

afterwards, when my arm was round you. Have 

you changed, Brenda, since then ; or have I lost 

^^O.y influence over you ? ' ' 

" No, no ; of course not ; " and, in spite of 
^ three-guinea bonnet, her head nestled fondly 
Against his shoulder. 

A very tender expression came over his face 
^^ he felt how easily he could bend her will to 
tiis; and, stooping down, he gently kissed her 
^Xi the forehead. 

A thrill of joy ran through her heart. So 
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long as she could feel that he loved her half as 
well as she loved him, she would have courage 
to face a whole army of Frenchmen, and not 
die of despair if she chanced to fall at their feet, 
and so reverse the proper position of beauty and 
beauty's worshippers. 



( 63 ) 



CHAPTEE VII. 



SEAT^G AT YEBSAILLES. 



^ WINTER day in Paris, with blue sky and 
right sunshine, when the leafless branches are 
?arkling with frost, and the atmosphere as 
l-ear as a summer day in London, is not an 
Upleasant reality to be shivered over by the 
reside, and forgotten as soon as the curtains 
fe drawn; it is to be enjoyed outside in the 
racing air ; and so Brenda thought on her way 
> the terminus at Versailles, where she was 
irrounded by a bevy of charming women in 
Lr-lined pelisses, and a crowd of eager, pale- 
t.ced, black-moustaohed men, who doffed their 
a.ts or fur caps the moment she stepped on the 
latform, and hoped that madame had not for- 
otten her promises of yesterday. What they 
^ere she had not an idea, but taking her 
xisband's advice, she looked as if she remem- 
bered perfectly, and meant to fulfil. Whilst 
•Hey were chattering round her, her eyes 
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wandered to right and left, taking in every 
detail of the scene, for the sake of rehearsing 
it at Jessamine Lodge. Was it really she, the 
little Brenda, of makeshift gowns and turned 
ribbons — she who had lived like a snail in its 
shell in her tiny home, never straying from ifc 
further than three or four miles at the most^ 
— could it be really she who was standing hy^ 
the historical palace, within ^ stone's throw o 
the Hall of Deputies on the one side, le peti 
Trianon on the other, viewing with wondering" 
eyes the walls within which Louis had livei, 
busy with his watch-making, his priests, and his 
books ; whilst his lovely wife, in the unthinking" 
gaiety of her heart, fooled away the affections of 
those who had no eyes to see her charms, ix^ 
charity for her faults ? 

She wanted to talk it all over, to make sorX^^ 
one tell her again how the German Emperor ^^* 
in the house of French royalty, and the trea'^^ 
was signed in bitter wrath, which took fro:^ 
France two of her fairest provinces, and left h^^ 
bleeding, crushed, and mutilated at the feet C^ 
her foe. She wanted to think it out ; but the 
was no time. There never is, in these days 
high pressure. All we can do is to seize th^ 
present before it slips by, and be ready for th^ 
future when it comes upon us. 

When they arrived at the small lake in th^ 
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^art, which was to he graced hy their evolu- 
tions, or cracked hy their falls, Brenda's skates 
^ere adjusted hy a young Viscount, whose family 
had heen amongst the foremost supporters of 
the first Empire, his mother the fairest woman 
amongst that court of fair women, his father a 
devoted soldier, who earned his last laurels at 
Saarbruck, and died before the capitulation of 
Sedan. Gaston de Beauville was nephew to 
Madame de Biron, the first cousin of TPhilip 
Trevellyan, apd the fast ally of his wife. 

" MaiSy madame," he said, in answer to one 
^f Brenda's questions about the siege, *' we talk 
^ot of ze horror of ze past, when the present is 
ftUl of charm. For; past misfortune there is 
^:w:ays a Lethe, and only for ze joy that is gone, 
^ memory." 

" I would not have spoken of it, if you were 
^UjBfering still," she said, in eager defence of her 
^^n apparent want of tact; "but you. have 
^^piated it so nobly." 

^^ Pardon I for such,6Qr;:ow the only expiation 
^ blood," he interrupted quickly ; '^ and the day 
^or.that is coming, though not yet." 

" You surely don't wish for another war ? " 

"A Frenchman, madame, cares more for his 
'ionour than for the comforts of home, or the 
Pi^osp^ity of trad^. Divided as we are into 
imperialists, so-called Legitimists a^d . Be-: 

TOL. n. F 
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publicans, there is one passion which makes all 
our hearts beat as the heart of one man. Can 
you guess what it is ? Eevenge ! Give us that, 
and we will not grumble over grinding taxes, 
harvests rotting through want of reaping, looms 
standing still in our great usines^ for want of 
a market for their goods. It would be worth, 
while to starve for years, for ze sake of a banquet 
Kke that." 

Brenda looked up at his animated face, ia 
admiration of his enthusiasm. He caught th^ 
look, but misinterpreted its meaning. 

" Ah, madame, it was not to bore you wit 
selfish complaints that I asked to have th 
honour of skating with you. What will you sa; 
of me to your compatriots, when you go back to 
the park of St. Jaques ? " 

" Say that a Frenchman gave me credit fo^ 
understanding something more than chiffons and 
frivolities, and I was grateful to him ; but I shall 
never skate in St. James's Park. My husbaU-^ 
says the ice is too dirty, and the crowd too rough* 

*' All London has ze supremest faculty fc^^ 
dirt. It is surprenant that ze English ladi^ 
can live in it, and have so fair a skin." 

" We wash our faces, occasionally," sir- 
answered with a smile. 

** Yes ; but it is a pity that angels should b 
shrouded in such a cloud." 
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** Clouds are the proper sphere for angels, 
monsienr." 

" But when they descend to earth they ought 
to have sunshine like this, and an air that you 
can respire without choking." 

" In fact, live in Paris. We poor English 
are not worthy of them." 

" Or rather your climate is not worthy of 
yon. Come to Paris, madame, and leave ze 
fog and ze cloud behind you. Ah, par exempUy 
I thought the monster was going to crush you." 
"Angel wings would be very useful when 
collisions are imminent on the ice," she said 
with a laugh, as she nearly lost her balance 
through a sudden turn. 

" Angel wings are ze last thing I should wish, 
Daadame, to have ; " and the young Viscount 
Snot a fervent glance into her innocent, laughing 
eyes. 

Another man came up, and claimed her as 
Ms partner in the quadrille, which was just 
^eing formed in the centre of the lake, and 
parried her off in triumph. She looked round 
^ search of her husband, and saw him standing 
^^ the edge of the ice, talking to two ladies and 
^ fat man, with a ribbon in his button-hole and 
^ looked nose. One of the ladies was Madame 
^o Biron, aristocratic and inclined to embon- 
point y whose features, lovely once, had now 
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been rounded out of all symmetry. She Ipokec 
French to the tips of her fingers ; and, it ii 
needless to remark, always dressed as a French 
woman can be dressed when her money is equa. 
to her taste. By her side stood our old frieai 
Lady Flutterly, a little more plumpness and s 
little less good-humour evident in her face ai 
the years advanced ; and talking to both iii turt 
was M. le Comte de la GrenouviUiere, a man o 
much politeness and some good sense. 

" Well, but, chSrie^ have you positively ii< 
star at all to adorn your salons?" questionec 
Madame de Biron, who knew her friend's weak 
ness, and delighted to 'rally he'r upon it. 

" None, positively none,'' said Lady Flutterlj 
dolefully. *' I had invited Blank (a well-kno^^ 
poet of the day), and had arranged a charmii^ 
party to meet him." 

*' Poetic and aesthetic to the backbond 
suggested Lord Eavenhill, with a smile. 

*'Yes, steeped in his own poems, which 
the surest flattery of all ; and then, when ever; 
thing but the day is fixed, I get a letter froJ 
him to say that he has just received the Eoya 
command to write a poem on the nuptials of tb 
Prince, and weeks of seclusion are necessary fc 
its conception. So he has selected the Isle c 
Wight as his retreat, instead of my house, whics 
I am sure is quiet enough in all conscience. 
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only receive on Thursdays, and go out every 
other night in the week," she added, in an 
aggrieved tone. 

Lady Flutterly spoke in her native tongue, 
as she always did. She would have addressed 
Cetewayo in English, and been very much 
surprised if he hadn't answered. But the 
others talked English or French as suited them 
best, making random shots at the meaning of 
many of Lady Flutterly's speeches, which 
often hit another mark than the one that was 
aimed at. 

" teut surely you cannot have used up all the 
distinguished people in the world. Why should 
not madame try Petrolovitch ? " said M. de la 
Grenouvilliere gravely, naming a Nihilist whose 
cognomen had just figured in the papers as the 
author of a diabolical outrage in Eussia. He 
had set the snare nota hene^ but he took care to 
remain safely hidden in his Swiss retreat, whilst 
his victims were blown into the air on the banks 
of the Neva. 

"Petrolovitch!" exclaimed Lady Flutterly, 
in horror. " Do you wish me to lunch upon 
dynamite, and dine upon sulphate of petroleum ? " 

" There would be nothing left of you to 
dine," said Lord Eavenhill, quietly; " fortunate 
if you lasted as long as luncheon." 

" But I am sure you need not go to Eussia 
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for yonr celebrated men. Why not take M. 
Gambetta ? ' ' suggested Madame de Biron, a 
hot Imperialist. '* I am sure we should be 
thankful to get rid of him." 

*'We couldn't spare him," objected the 
Count. " Send away the hand that Jiolds the 
reins, and the horse runs away to destruction." 

" Unless somebody else catches hold of the 
bridle, mon cher, and knows how to guide him 
on to a better road." 

'^ Ah, unless I " and the Count put his finger 
to his nose. ** Until I see * the somebody ' very 
clear, I prefer to keep the present rider , in his 
seat.'' 

**I had thoughts of Garibaldi," said Lady 
Flutterly, reflectively. 

"Won't do. He came years ago — came, 
saw, and conquered ; but his day has gone by, 
and there is nothing so wearisome as a re- 

*' Besides, mon am^, you would find him 
very hard to move," laughed Madame de Biron. 
" They say he has one foot in the grave, and the 
other aflBicted with the gout." 

" Why not try the Pope ? " and Lord Eaven- 
hill exchanged glances with the Count. " He 
seems, on the contrary, so anxious to move, that 
his cardinals have great difficulty in inducing 
him to keep still." 
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^ * But you forget, milor, that Lady Flutterly 
® xiot honne Gatholique.'* 

** But I am High Church, very High Church, 
^•^^ost Kitualistic," said that lady in a hurry. 
" I am sure if His Holiness would only consent 
^^ come, I would ask the nicest people in 
London to meet him." 

"You would get into hot water with Bis- 
t^arck, and I am not sure that the Italians 
^ould not turn the cold shoulder on you, if you 
Ventured near Eome," said the Count seriously, 
^VLt with a twinkle in his eye. 

" By-the-bye, when do you start ? I thought 
'ixat you were to have been there by the Jour de 
'an?'' 

" No ; I could not tear myself away from 
'^ou, and all your charming reunions. But make 
Ixe most of me now I am here, madame, for 
v^len I come back I shall have no heart to offer 

" Then pray keep it for future exigencies. I 
v^ have nothing to do with it. Do you hear, 
O.dlor ? He intends to lay it at the feet of yom- 
^dle compatriotey Flora Trevellyan." 

At that moment Brenda's cavalier landed 

tier at her own request by her husband's side. 

She arrived in time to hear Madame de Biron's 

remark, and to see the sudden change which 

came over Lord Eavenhill's features. 
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He turned round with a laugh, and hurriedly 
introduced his wife, whose advent created a 
diversion. 

Soon afterwards the party broke up, and most 
of them returned to Paris by the 4.19 train. 
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CHAPTEE Vin. 

*' ilEVEKGE IN THE FUTURE." 

^* Do you know what I should like to do better 
than anythilig else ? " said Brenda, as she and 
Lord Eavenhill drove home through the lighted 
streets, in the small brougham which he had 
hired for her benefit during her stay in Paris. 

" No. Go to a grand ball at the President's, 
and study the dresses of a fashionable mob ? " 

" Nothing of the kind. What I should like 
better than anything else, would be to put on my 
bonnet directly after dinner, and go with you for 
a long walk up and down the Boulevards. They 
do look so charming, with the bright lights and 
the crowds of people." 

" Perhaps you would like to see the inside of 
a caf^ chantdnty and wind up with the Jardin 
Mabille ? " he inquired sarcastically. 

" No. I could be quite content with a walk 
in the streets. Would it be very improper ? " 

" Very," he answered with a smile. ** We 
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shall have to go out in disguise, like Francis 
Joseph, when he perambulates the streets of 
Vienna.'' 

'' And when will you take me ? " she cried 
delightedly. 

'* To-night, only we dine with the De Birons ; 
perhaps to-morrow, if we have an evening to 
ourselves.'' 

" To-morrow we go to the Varietes, and the 
next day to the Gymnase with Madame de F " 

" Ah, so we do; I had forgotten. I am afraid 
we must put it off till Sunday. And perhaps it 
will be the best day after all, when all the 
common people are enfHe.'^ 

*' It is a long time to wait." 

'*Yes; you certainly mustn't wait any longer, 
as on Monday we start for Nice. Why do you 
sigh ? Don't you like the idea of going ? " he 
asked quickly. 

*' Oh yes; but I have been very happy here." 

''You seemed so this afternoon, and every 
one praised your skating. I did not see you 
have a single tumble." 

" No, I managed to keep up ; and I got on 
better than I expected with my French." 

** You only want practice. Your accent is 
good, and that is half the battle." 

" How strange it was that you should meet 
Lady Flutterly at Versailles ! " 
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" Not very. It would have been stranger 
ill if I came to Paris, and did not meet a single 
t quaint anoe." 

She knew every tone of his voice by this 
oie ; and she was struck by its sadness directly 
> spoke to her when they were alone. Was 

possible that it had anything to do with the 
dden mention of Lady Trevellyan's name by 
adame de Biron? She had seen the change 

his face, and her heart sank as she remem- 
led it. 

"You are quiet, little one," he remarked 
ber a pause, during which neither had spoken. 
What are you tjtiinking of ? " 

" Lots of things," she answered vaguely ; 
d was thankful that the stopping of the 
rriage checked all further questions. 

The dinner at the Hotel Biron, Kue de TElysee, 
mt off pleasantly, and Brenda lost most of her 
rvousness before the evening was over. Her 
stess put her at her ease by her charming 
inner ; but her host rather disturbed it by the 
rsistent way in which he fixed upon her his 
avy black eyes, which looked as if they were 
ighed down for want of the sleep which they 
re scarcely ever allowed to enjoy. The young 
comte de Beauville seemed inchned to shield 
r from his imclo's admiration, as if he feared 
e might resent it as an impertinence; and 
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took every opportunity of engrossing her iatteri 
tion, partly on her account, principally on hi 
own. Lady Flutterly was amongst the guesti 
and kept her small eyes as wide open as sh 
could, eager for a budget of gossip to carry bae" 
to her London friends. If Lord Eavenhill sa 
for a quarter of an hour on the same causeuse a 
the fascinating Madame de F — , she pitied Brend 
in her heart as a poor deluded wife ; if Brenda 
on the other hand, laughed and talked rathe 
often with M. de Beauville, she looked upon ha 
husband as the most ill-used of men. After : 
while she changed her seat and sat down beside 
the bride, intending to give her the benefit of : 
little sound advice — " which the poor thing evi 
dently needed." Lord Bavenhill drew a chaL 
forward, and sat down in front of Lady Flutterly 
as if eager to join in the conversation, or protec 
his wife from her dangerous tongue. 

** You seem to be getting on very nicely witi 
your new friends," she began purringly. 

" Yes ; they are so kind, and very pleasant," 
Was the warm answer. 

** Pleasant enough, and yet I sometimes fea 
they are dangerous — decidedly dangerous." 

" Decidedly harmless, I should say," put L 
Lord Eavenhill, quickly. ** I wish Brenda to b 
great friends with all the Biron family, so pra 
do not set her against them." 
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'' All the family ? " said Lady Fiutterly, with 
a marked stress on the word ^' all." 

" Yes, with Madame de Biron, her nephew, 
and her various belongings/' 

"And what about the husband ? " in a con- 
fidential whisper. "He has been devouring 
your wife with his eyes half the evening." 

" So long as he only does it with his eyes, I 
am not in the least afraid. Brenda must pay 
the penalty of not being bad to look at." 

**But foreigners are so dissipated, their 
very bows seem to mean so much more than 
ours." 

** Than ours used to ; but I think we are 
unproving. An Englishman used to bow, as if 
h^ only wanted to air his brain. A Frenchman 
always takes off his hat, as if he were thinking 
of the woman, not himself." 

" Still, whatever you may say, new friends 
^^ very dangerous." 

" They are not so nice as old ones," said 
Ei^enda, with a sigh. 

" No, but to the young — the very young," she 
aid.ed with emphasis, as if she meant at most a 
^^^y j^st out of the cradle, ''they are fas- 
ci^=iating, while to those who have lived part of 
t^eir lives, and got to their prime "—turning to 
l^oid Eavenhill — " there may be more danger in 
aix old friend than a new." 
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He looked her straiglit in the face. " I ax 
always in favour of old ones." 

" Oh, you are ! " she exclaimed, taken abaci 
"Well, I dare say you know what is besi 
When do you start for Eome ? " — ^in her coDfusio 
substituting the capital of Italy for Nice, an. 
thereby proving the direction of her thoughts. 

" We leave for Nice next Monday," he saL^ 
coldly, but his brow was black as thunder as h* 
moved away. 

Brenda looked after him with troubled eyes 
not haying been long enough driUed by societ:; 
to regulate her expression by the received codes 

" Has anything occurred to distress ma*- 
dame? " said a deep voice above her head, ani 
looking up, she saw that M. de Biron wa*i 
standing before her. 

*' Nothing, monsieur," she answered in suit 
prise. 

"You will not tell me the cause; so yo"« 
refuse me the pleasure of alleviating it." 

** But I am not in distress." 

" Pardon. I do not wish to pry into yo"*^ 
confidence ; but the distress was in your eyes, ^ 
I could not have seen it," he persisted gravely^ 

'• Your eyes must be very sharp, monsieur.' 

" They are, when they are interested. W:i 
you come into the conservatory, and allow n:^ 
the honour of showing you my azaleas ? " 
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She rose unwiUingly, casting a glance, not at 
the flushed face of Lady Flutterly, but at the 
shiny black head of M. de Beauville, the back of 
which was turned towards her. 

The flowers were very beautiful, and her 
frank appreciation of them seemed to gratify the 
Marquis, although he could not tell her the 
names of the rarer specimens, being, as he 
declared, no botanist, only a lover of flowers, 
and of everything else that was charming in 
nature. He picked a rosebud, and looked at it 
sentimentally. 

" Madame is at an age when romance begins ; 
ste has that advantage over us, who look back 
on it with regret." 

"No, monsieur ; my romance has begun and 
Glided with my marriage," she said gravely. 
" There was none before, and there can be none 
after." 

" Was there none before ? " and his heavy 
^yes kindled into something like amusement. 
Then, parole d'honneur^ Eavenhill has much 
^>efore him." 

" We intend to be prosaically happy, without 
^ bit of romance ; " and she stood over a 
^"^charis lily, as she addressed her remark to its 
Petals. 

He broke into a short laugh, as if the idea 
^^re too much for him. '^Eavenhill without 
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romance would be like a nightingale withotL 
song. The principal part of him would b 
gone." ' 

** Indeed, I don't think so,'' she said earp 
estly. *' He is a great deal too wise, and clevea 
and sensible, to be very romantic." 

"Ah, yes; because romance looks so grar" 
when it is dormant. Even madame hersel 
might lose her smile, if she were asleep." 

" But I think he has lived long enough for £ 
to wake up, if it were ever going to ; " and sh* 
laughed softly. 

"Ah, but if it woke long ago, and wa* 
crushed to sleep, not with an anodyne, but witi 
violence? It may not always be stmrned."" 
He stopped, startled by the expression on h^ 
face. 

" What do you meai^ ? " She tried to speaJ 
calmly, but it came out almost in a gasp. 

" Mean ? " he said, with affected careless 
ness. " Simply that Eavenhill has been through 
his experiences, and that madame has hers ys 
to come." 

" What experiences ? " but then she stoppec 
as he had done a minute earlier, rememberii^ 
that she had no right to ask another . man ^ 
reveal, what her husband had seen fit to ke^ 
from her. 

" Only love and despair, and all (the jthin^ 
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that men go through when they are too young 
to inow, what most of us have learnt — that no 
w^oman is worth a broken heart.'' 

" You have not a high idea of our sex/' she 
sa.xd coldly.' 

^'I know it too well; but I have still a fund 
of respect and admiration for those who are 
woxthy of exception ; " and he bowed low. 

They walked on in silence. When they came 
to the glass doors opening into the drawing- 
room, he put a lily into her hand. 

" Will madame accept a word of advice, and 
ta.lie it, as it is meant, in all sincerity ? " 
She bent her head'. 

" Only this. When your husband goes back 
to the past, remember that you can revenge him 
^th the future ! " Then he pulled aside the 
l^ce curtain which hung over the entrance, and 
stood aside for her to pass. 

She found Lord Ravenhill waiting for her. 
The carriage was at the door, and he wanted her 
*o say good-bye to Madame de Biron. 

*' That poor child is not strong," said her 
hostess, pityingly. " Did you see how white she 
looked when she went away ? " 

" Yes, she looks like a snowdrop," observed 
^aston de Beauville, admiringly. 

** There is nothing of the snowdrop in her 

^"baracter," said M. de Biron, pulling his 
Vol. n. o 
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moustaches. " Crush her, and she will re- 
bound." 

" We shaU see." And his wife turned away 
from him, with a fine sweep of her magnificent 
train, expressive of cool contempt for his opinion. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



VILLA DES SOUPIBS. 



next few days passed in a whirl of gaiety. 

KavenMlls, having entered society by the 
t door, found the salons of the aristocracy 
QL to them of their own accord, and invita- 
s poured in upon them from morning till 
it. Brenda had no time to think over the 
■-revelations of M. de Biron, or the equally 
)ating innuendoes of Lady Flutterly. All the 
was engaged in shopping, sight-seeing, the^ 
'^antSy etc. ; and a dinner, theatre, or ball 
aged the evening. Unaccustomed as she 
been to anything like dissipation, she was so 
d out when she laid her head upon the 
3w, that she fell asleep directly. On Sunday, 
m they went to the Eue d'Aguesseau for 
ir devotions, she could scarcely keep her 
s open during the sermon, in spite of the 
luence of the preacher ; and in the afternoon, 
3a they paid their visits of farewell, she 
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found herseK nodding under the nose of a very 
grand lady, whom her husband had told her to 
treat with special respect. But she was wide- 
awake in the evening, when Lord EavenhiD 
took her for a surreptitious stroll through the 
hghted streets, in fulfilment of his promise 
She stared with the naivetS of youth at th< 
forbidden dehghts on every side, seeing nothiBi 
of the meretricious charm, guessing nothing c 
the possible canker within. Blessed are thofi 
whose eyes remain blind with the blindne^ 
of innocence — not carelessness — to the hidde 
rottenness of the life, so long as they are nc 
tempted by its fair and goodly appearance t 
approach too near, and be enthralled by i1 
SQare. Brenda, under her husband's care, W8 
like a moth hovering round a shaded lamp. Th 
enjoyment was great, the danger nil. Whe 
they returned to their hotel, she was perfectl 
satisfied with her walk, only confessing, with &: 
amused laugh, that Parisians had a specie 
talent for staring a woman out of countenance 
M. de Biron and the Vicomte de BeauviUe bar 
lelt their cards, and a bouquet from the latteJ 
for madame to take on her journey to-morrow. 

" How very kind ! " exclaimed Brenda 
sniffing gratefully at the gardenias. "I mus 
be sure and not forget them." 

" If you don't, I will remind you to thro\ 
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them out of the window before we have gone a 
mile," said her husband, quietly ; " unless you 
' Irish us both to arrive at Nice with a splitting 
headache." 

" They are rather oppressive," she admitted ; 
"hut it would be wicked to throw them away." 

"I will undertake the crime, if you shrink 
from it." 

^* No ; if there is a crime to be done, I 
would rather do it myself." 

" Why ? " and he looked down in surprise 
at her grave face. 

"Because a fault in myself would not sur- 
prise me, whilst a fault in you " — she hesitated, 
as a soft pink stole into her cheeks — " would 
destroy an ideal." 
! A pained look shot across his face. " Don't 
set me up too high ; the fall will only be the 
greater." 

"But if there is no fall," she said, in all 
sincerity, from the depths of her boundless faith. 

** There must be. Human nature is a faulty 
thing at best ; and mine, I'm afraid, is far below 
the average." 

"Do you think so?" and she looked up at 
^ with shining eyes. " If I were only half as 
good, I should think myseK a saint." 

" You — you poor little innocent thing ! What 
^0 you know of a man's life, with all its sins and 
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failings ? I don't suppose you ever sinned a sL 
that was bigger than a pin's head, or shar 
enough to prick a conscience that was used t 
such nettles as mine." 

" You little know " — ^with a shake of her heac 
as if she had broken every commandment of th 
Decalogue. ** You always said I was dia 
contented; and I am ill-tempered, selfish, con 
ceited, and jealous." 

**A terrible list;" and he smiled, as hi 
stroked her hair. "Ill-temper and selfishness I 
deny; conceit there is some excuse 'for; anc 
jealousy I do not mind in the least, for it is i 
fault that must die without food to feed it. Anc 
now you must go to bed, as you have a long 
journey before you to-morrow.'* He took he: 
face in his hands, and turned it gently up to hia 
*^ You are happy with me, Brenda ? " 

" So happy that earth seems Hke a bit m 
heaven," she answered, with tears in her eyes. 

"Long may it remain so;" and he stoope< 
to kiss her. 

Surely such a beginning as this augured we^ 
for the future. 

The journey to Nice was performed in safety 
without the slightest hitch to excite the fears ^ 
the nervous. It is easy to enjoy when the chaf- 
of novelty is on everything that meets yo^ 
eyes, and it is amusing to watch the pleasiUJ 
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of another in a thing which was new to you 
once, though long since familiar ; so both Lord 
RaTenhUl and his bride had cause for gratifica- 
tion on the way. 

Nice has been such a general resort of 
thie English tourist that it would be a work 
of supererogation to describe it. Nice, the 
fa*scinating coquette, with her irresistible smile, 
caught from the laughing sea ; her multitudinous 
cbiarms, displayed with such lavish abandon; 
hex free, ingenuous ^ays, touched by the spice 
of fastness, and saved by the grace of her bon- 
homie ; the harsh voice of rebuke is stopped by 
a peal of laughter, and the would-be growler 
feels that he might as well scold a kitten for 
boing playful, as Nice for her pretty naughti- 
i^oss. 

The Villa des Soupirs, which owed its sorrow- 
ftxl name to the untimely death of its former 
px^oprietress, a lovely Marquise, lay to the left of 
tbie town, on a sKght ascent, between the quiet 
ffxravity of a grove of olives, and the ever- varying 
si^ciile of the Mediterranean. It was a house 
fc'aimed for sunny weather, with dehcious bal- 
conies shaded by a wealth of creepers, which 
soarcely remembered to drop their leaves when 
touched by the gentle fingers of a southern 
winter, and gardens where summer seemed to 
linger, and chase her chiUier sisters from their 
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J)lace, until the cold breath of the mistral sent 
her away in a fright. 

The villa had been bought by the late Lord 
Eavenhill for his wife, whose frail health withered 
like a hothouse flower under the dull grey clouds 
of Scotland. It gained new life under summer 
skies, and lasted until the spirit was willing to 
mount higher; then the call came, and with 
resignation that would have been joy but for 
those she must leave behind, she departed in 
peace, and left the heaven, upon earth of a 
loving home for something far better than earth, 
in heaven. Her husband and three sons were 
not long in following — sent to an earlier meeting 
than the fondest love could have hoped, by the 
breaking of a bridge and the drowning of a 
train. 

It was delightful to sit in the garden, under 
the shade of an umbrella, with violets, prim- 
roses, and other flowers scenting the air with 
their fragrance ; and contrast the beauty of the 
scene and the weather with the fog and sleet, 
complained of by Edith Havergel in a voluminous 
letter. Brenda smiled tenderly over the little 
scraps of home news. 

^* Mrs. Wilson called and took mamma for a 
drive, which she enjoyed very much. I finished 
her work whilst she was out, and put it down 
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in her chair just as she had left it ; so directly 
she came in, she asked for her spectacles in a 
tremendous hurry to finish it. You should have 
seen her face when she found it was done ! As 
a reward, I made her read out a new magazine 
which had just come in, which was a great help 
to Mary's needle ; mine, you know, has sufficient 
attraction in itself, without anything else. The 
cat ran away with a pheasant from Eookwood ; 
mamma cried, Mary stormed, and I actually put 
my pride in my pocket, and went to the butcher 
to order some steak. On the way I met the 
porter, who was bringing some more game from 
Warwickshire — now, wasn't that providential? 
We think of inviting Mr. Ward to dinner, on the 
strength of it. I am dehghted to hear that you 
have left Paris — 'that paradise of sinners,' as 
Mr. Wakenham, junior, calls it. Although you 
have gone further off, I feel as if you were nearer 
home, as the next move is to be to Grosvenor 
Place. No news of Lady Grenville. She spent 
Christmas in London. 

" With lots of love from everybody, 

' ' Your own 

*' Edith. 

*^P.S. — Don't tell us about the flowers and 
the sunshiue when you write ; we know it aU by 
heart, and it doesn't make our fog and bareness 
seem a bit better." 
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** Come for a drive on the Promenade d^ 
Anglais ? '' and her husband leant over tl 
balcony above her head, rousing her from tl 
depths of pleasant reverie. 

She shut up her letter, put it into her pooke 
closed the umbrella, and rose with alacrity. 

" I have ordered the carriage without askiuj 
for I knew you must be curious to see tl 
beauties of Nice," he said, holding out his har 
to assist her in mounting the steps. 

** Thanks ; I will be ready in haK a minute, 
and she hurried in. 

The Promenade was crowded with its usuj 
motley crowd — the elegant landau of the coi 
sumptive Duchess, almost rubbing wheels wit 
the charming little Victoria of a celebrate 
dancer fresh from the boards of the Varietei 
Whatever the hidden troubles might be, all wa 
bright on the surface. Laughter and gaiet 
were borne from mouth to mouth; question 
were asked with earnest eyes, and answered b 
saucy lips; engagements were made, and promise 
broken ; bows interchanged with daring franl: 
ness and furtive pressures of the hand, whio 
none knew of but those whose fingers met. Lovi 
laughter, coquetry, and fun, seemed born of tl 
sunshine and genial air. Lord Eavenhill smil^ 
as he saw the admiring glances which foUoW< 
his wife, as wrapped in the dark sables, whv 
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contrasted well with her sunny-brown hair, she 
leant back in the Victoria, with an air of indiffer- 
ence, assumed with difficulty, and betrayed by a 
pair of eyes sparkling with interest. 

"Look!" she exclaimed suddenly, laying her 
iand on his arm, "I am sure that is Captain 
Egerton talking to that man in a velveteen 
coat." 

"Not likely; — ^but it is!'' as the Rifleman 
toorned round, and, catching sight of them, 
detached himseK from his friend and darted 
i^tio the crowd of carriages, in order to greet 
ttxem." 

" This is luck ! " he said, as he came up 
tireathlessly, his hat in his hand. " I had no 
iiea you were within two hundred miles of me. 
I xieedn't ask how you are. Lady Eavenhill," as 
to shook her hand with a look of honest admira- 
tion in his blue eyes. " Nor you either," turning 
tc> his former chum. " You look as if you were 
fa.tjtening for a cattle show." 

"I have been taken such care of," he 
arxewered with a laugh. " But where have you 
spXTing from ? I imagined you down in Devon- 
shire." 

** No fear ; since my mother has taken to 
parsons and prayer-books, there is no room for 
^©." A shade passed over his face. After a 
s^ght pause, " I've been pigeon-shooting at 
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Monaco ; the international match is only jni 
over.'* 

" Ah, who got first prize ? " 

^* A Hungarian named De Zinski. I belies? 
he learnt to shoot before he cut his first teeth." 

*' De Zinski — I know him well; but how di 
you come off ? " 

''A decent third, which is worse thju 
nothing." 

*' Why worse than nothing ? " inquire 
Brenda. 

" Because it tempts you to fail again. Di« 
Paris realize the vastness of your expectations ? ' 

*' Come and hear all about it this evening,' 
interposed Lord Kavenhill. *' We dine at hali 
past seven — primitive hours suit the garden o 
Eden." 

*' So sorry," and he looked as if he reall; 
were ; *' but I've come over with a lot of fellow 
from Monaco, and we have arranged to din 
together at the Hotel d'Angleterre." 

'* Then come to-morrow — drop in when yo^ 
like." 

'^ Shall I be welcome ? " and he looked has 
tatingly at the bride, having an idea that 
honeymoon was a thing not rashly to be i 
traded on. 

'' More than welcome," she said warmly, ^ 
was he not her husband's best friend ? 
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With the remembrance of her smile still 
about him, he was left standing in the roadway, 
as the carriage drove on to a ^hop, where curious 
things were to be bought by those who had the 
money to pay for them — Nice having followed 
the example of other places, and raised her 
prices in compliment to the number of her 
English visitors. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



A financialist's dream. 



A PLEASANT little party of four sat down to dinner 
at the ViUa des Soupirs, M. Duplessis, a noted 
financialist, being added to the original three. 
Brenda looked forward with anything but antici- 
pations of pleasure to the many business topics 
which she thought he was sure to introduce. In 
her ignorance of life, she imagined that every 
man who was connected with the Bourse, or the 
Stock Exchange, had no ideas beyond debit and 
credit, bonds and scrip, buying in or selling out ; 
and she was quite prepared for such speeches as 
these, if M. Duplessis condescended to turn his 
thoughts to her at all — *' And is the health of 
madame at par, since her arrival in the South?" 
or, ^'I trust that with madame pleasure is at a 
premium, and grief at a discount." Her surprise 
was therefore unbounded when she found that he 
had a strongly developed taste for art; and a 
partiality, which might almost be termed a 
passion, for music. 
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" I hear that madame has an organe of the 
first quality/' he said, turning to her with a 
grave bow, as soon as the first course was over. 
** I trust that she will allow me the honour of 
Kstening to it affcer dinner.'' 

" But I have only been taught by an English 
master," she answered with a slight blush, ^' and 
I do not think my singing is suited for foreign 
ears." 

" Why should we be less applreciative than 
your own countrymen ? " 

" Not less appreciative, only less indulgent." 

^^ Parbleu! indulgence is out of place when 
it« comes in contact with excellence." 

" Yes ; but without it, inferiority must 
suffer." 

*' There is no question of inferiority. Madame 
has sung in one or two of the best salons in 
Paris, and " 

"How did you know ? Who could have told 
you ? " 

** I know everything ; " and his small eyes 
twinkled, though the rest of his fat face remained 
perfectly serious. "It surprises madame that 
the gossip of society can penetrate through the 
haze of commercial speculation. You think that 
we business men have no thought beyond the 
limits of the Bourse, and its monetary interests. 
And why ? Does the soldier talk only of the feats 
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of his sword ? Does the sailor forget everything 
but the dangers of the sea? Can the priest 
think of nothing but the souls that he has saved ? 
No. You know that each can have interests 
beyond the narrow sphere of his profession. 
Then why not we ? We have hearts as well as 
brains ; and is there no excitement for us but 
the rise and fall of scrip ? no passion beyond the 
adding of sum to sum ? According to madame 
we are simple machines for making money; 
sworn to incessant labour for fear of the rust 
that comes with disuse." 

"But indeed, monsieur, I have not said a 
word that ' ' 

" No ; but you have thought it. I saw it in 
the look with which you honoured me when I 
took my place at this table. You said to your- 
self, 'Here is a veritable hippopotamus, encrusted 
in the proof- armour of business. How shall I 
attack him, when I know him to be without a 
vulnerable point ? ' " 

A low, rippling laugh was the only answer. 
His words so exactly expressed her actual 
thoughts, that she did not know what to say. 

^^ Figurez vouSy madame, this heavy hippo- 
potamus was once an enthusiastic boy, who loved 
music d la folie. It seems strange to you, but 
it is true. For the sake of my little violin, I 
would have turned my back on Fortune with her 
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tful of gold, and gone out into the world with 

rtale brioche in my pocket, and my violin in 

' arms. I thought I should have been as 

ppy as a bird, living in a nest under a hedge, 

ih music for my dear comrade and faithful 

md. I had dreams of rising from obscurity 

the magic wings of harmony, of making a 

ne that should Hve long after I was laid in 

5 grave — hve as long as art had votaries and 

sic power to touch the hearts of men." 

" Oh, why did you give it up ? '' Brenda said 

:retfully, touched by the subdued feehng in 

voice. 

"Because I had a mother. Because art is 
exacting mistress, whom you must follow 
hout a tie. You must sever every chain of 
ne affection. You must go with her wherever 
) may lead, fronting trial, doubt, and difficulty 
ih a calm face, and a heart that is empty of all 
: herself. I could not do that with a mother 
1 three sisters dependent on me. They would 
7Q crippled my arm. Nothing stops the flow 
inspiration — pardon me for using a word that 
inds so grand — as the harsh voice of necessity. 
I had know that failure meant starvation, chez 
M^ I should have failed through sheer anxiety 
success. There was nothing for it but a desk, 
my violin. I chose the former, malgrd moij 
i the fiddle I broke to pieces." 
01. n. H 
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"You broke it when you were so fond 
of it?" 

" Precisely for that reason. There was no 
middle path open. I was such a fool, imagine z 
vouSj that I loved it, absolutely loved it, as if it 
had been a thing of flesh and blood. I told it 
all the sorrows and the joys of my life ;^ and it 
seemed to answer in the sweetest voice of 
sympathy and consolation. If I had not de- 
stroyed it, I should have hankered after it as I 
sat at my desk, and so my figures would have 
gone wrong, and the sacrifice of my treasured 
dreams would have been made abortive." 

" It was very, very good of you ; but no 
doubt you found happiness, when you thought 
you had lost her." 

" No, madame," he said with decision. " I 
did my duty, and nothing but my duty. No 
one knows that better than myself. But money 
— business — ^whatever you call the object of my 
present life, is a soil without flowers." 

'' But surely there are flowers for every soil 
that is pure and good." 

" G^est possible ; but there is no virgin soil 
left, and a man must have heart to plant, as 
well as time to gather. C'est bizarre^ is it not " 
— he suddenly broke ofi* — *' that a dried fossil 
like myself should talk sentiment on our first 
acquaintance ? Sentiment in a business man is 
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like the proverbial pearls in a swine's snout — 

out of place, and " 

"Not at all out of place," said Brenda, 
quickly, feeling a strange sympathy for the 
financialist, who had opened his heart, and 
seemed ashamed of the exhibition. *' I am only 
pleased that you should have thought it worth 
w^lnle to admit me into your confidence." 

"Madame has a sympathetic face, or else 
my tongue does not usually run away with me. 
Besides," he added, with a smile, "I was anxious 
to do away with her first impression." 

"But, monsieur, you are really mistaken." 
" Can madame say so with truth ? I prefer 
to adhere to my conviction, for the triumph will 
be all the greater if I can induce you to alter it." 
"What shall I say? That you have in- 
terested me beyond measure ; and that I long 
to see you with a genuine Straduarius on your 
Bioulder?" 

*' No, no ; those were childish dreams ; let 
*tem pass." 

*^ But if they were childish, they were pure ; 
^d it would be so nice for you to realize them, 
^8 a sort of aftermath, of hopes deferred." 

** There is no aftermath on earth ; and if there 
"® a heaven, angels may reach it, but not I." 

** But we shall be angels when we die," said 
^^enda, softly. 
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" You may, madame/' he answered, with, 
bow, as if in courteous acknowledgment of k 
superior claims ; " but fancy an angel fresh fro 
the Bourse! The idea is magnifiquej but tl 
reality is beyond all possibility/' 

" I hope not, or possibly it would have be€ 
better for you to stick to your violin." 

" Scarcely. The road to the skies is not 1 
be found on the wings of music, or we shou' 
find it crowded by the prime-donne of tl 
Opera." 

" The next time we are in Paris, Brenda- 
broke in Lord Kavenhill from the bottom of tk 
table, where he had been engrossed in a gossj 
with Captain Egerton about mutual friend 
*'we must ask Duplessis to give us permissio 
to see his gallery of pictures. Do you knc 
that he is said to have the finest private co! 
lection, second only to the Louvre ? " 

" Indeed ! Oh, monsieur, why didn't yo 
teU me ? " 

^^Parbleu! I do not know if it is thei 
still. In these days neither pictures nor grave 
are safe from the sacrilegious hands of messiew 
les voleuTsJ^ 

*' You may say that of England, or Scotland 
but I did not know that they had started tha 
sort of thing in France." 

"It is said that a company was formed — h 
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these days they form companies, madame, for 
everything, from the extraction of a tooth to 
the abstraction of a corpse — for the pilfering of 
Napoleon's tomb, but when they had lifted the 
marble, and opened the cofl&n with the greatest 
difficulty, they found nothing but an empty 
cocked hat and an old grey coat, much stained 
with tobacco-juice. Le petit caporal had dis- 
appeared, some say to a warmer sphere." 

* ' But is that true ? Did they really dare to 
open it?" said Lady Kavenhill, looking much 
shocked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ** Perhaps it is 
only a canard current amongst us vauriens of 
the Bourse." 

*'I can tell you a story, Lady Eavenhill, 

every word of which is true as gospel;" and 

Captain Egerton leant forward, for the first time, 

to claim her attention. '* An old great-aunt of 

^ine, named Miss Farquharson, went abroad for 

the good of her health, which was failing fast. 

She got as far as Mentone, and no further ; for 

death came all of a sudden and nailed her to 

*^® spot. The news was telegraphed to my 

S^andfather, who was tied at home by the gout, 

®^ lie sent word that the body of the old lady 

^^a to be carefully embalmed and despatched 

*^ Invermuir, to be buried amongst the bones 

^^ Iter ancestors." 
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" And did nobody go and look after the j 
thing, to see that she was really dead ? 

" Nobody. I can't account for it ; but e 
was. Kemember it was years ago, and pe< 
did not think so little of a journey south wj 
as they do now. But if they did her sr 
honour when she was first defunct, they de 
mined to make up for it by the glories of 
funeral. East and west, north and south, n 
sengers were sent to call all her kinsmen ; 
kinswomen to do her posthumous honour. Ti 
came trooping in, and only one little thi 
seventh cousin was left behind, who had ] 
a leg at Waterloo. The big haU was filled y 
sobs and prayers ; the women nearly went i 
hysterics, and the men looked as sanctimonioi 
sorrowful as they could manage. Then up i 
the Eev. James MacAlister; a light of 
Presbyterian Church. ** Let us take a last 1 
at our departed sister, before the grave clc 
over her mortal remains." There was a sole 
silence, as aU gathered round on tiptoe ; 
coflSn-lid was gently raised, when my gra 
mother gave a screech, for instead of the pla 
features of her dear Susannah, she saw 
bearded countenance of a remarkably ugly ma 

'' Not reaUy ! " 

" Yes ; upon my word, it's true. I knov 
for a fact." 
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'^And what happened?" inquired Lord 
Ravenhill. 

"Oh, they found a card inside, with the 
name of John P. Bessemer upon it, and the 
address somewhere in the Fifth Avenue, New 
York. There was a great discussion at first ; but 
the funeral meats had to be eaten, so they read 
the Burial Service over the American gentle- 
man, popped him in a corner of the kirkyar4, 
and after drying their tears, wrote off to Mr. 
Bessemer's heirs, telling them what had been 
done, and requesting them to do the same, if 
they happened to receive the wandering body 
of their own relation." 

** What an extraordinary thing ! " exclaimed 
Brenda, who scarcely knew whether to believe 
it or not. " Did they ever hear of its arrival ? •! 
* * Oh dear, yes ; and whenever any of us talk 
of going to the States, some one is sure to 
exclaim, * Mind you don't forget to go and see 
-^^Uit Susannah's grave.' " 

** Was it true, really ? " she said, with a smile, 
*8 she led the way into the drawing-room. 

** If you won't believe me, I can say no more." 
*^But your eyes were twinkling all the 
^liile." 

** My eyes we^e amused at the tragic look in 
y^Urs. I believe you expected a. sudden resur- 
^^ctiou." 
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" Indeed I didn't. If you had attempted to 
tell me anything haK so ridiculous, I should 
never have helieved you again." 

** You would have lost faith in me so soon? '' 
and his blue eyes tried to look rep'roaohfolly 
into hers ; but she was watching M. Duplessis, 
who was talking very energetically to her 
husband about a panic which had recently 
occurred at Lyons, and ruined some of his most 
intimate friends. Cross at finding her attention 
wandering, for women generally listened to all 
he had to say, he murmured irritably, " What 
is his charm ? " 

Brenda looked up startled. " Whose ? My 
husband's?" 

"No," he answered, with a short laugb-j 
**not Eaven, but rook." 

" Captain Egerton I " she flashed indignantl^' 
having a vague idea as to the meaning of tfc^^ 
epithet ; but before she could say anything mor 
M. Duplessis came up to her, and begged 
remind " Madame " of her promise to sing. 

Eather reluctantly she went to the pianc:^ 
and letting her fingers wander aimlessly ove^ 
the notes, asked if he had any favourite song. 

** Something not too new, nor too gay," h^ 
said at once. " I do not suppose madame ha^ 
such an old-fashioned song as * Si tu savais ' ? ". 

Without answering, she began it. Th^ 
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banker listened with shaded eyes, as the tender 
notes rang through the room ; the infinite 
yearning seemed to find an echo in every breast. 
Basil thought of a day, when his whole heart 
hung on a woman's glance; and the Eifleman 
became pensive as a hundred pretty faces rose 
before his mental vision, to whom he had gone 
a» little further than ^' Si t]i savais." 

"I am afraid I have depressed you all," said 
Brenda, with a smile. " What can be done to 
destroy the effect ? '' 

"Will you let Egerton instruct you in the 
mysteries of roulette, or baccarat f^^ said Lord 
Ravenhill, thinking she had paid but little 
attention to his special friend. 

"No, no, madame," interposed M. Duplessis; 
" do not be taught to gamble, except on the 
Bourse." 

"The Bourse!" and Eonald Egerton laughed 
aJoud. " The most dangerous game of all others, 
Lady Kavenhill. Have nothing to do with it." 

" Prudence sounds well in Egerton's mouth. 
He is never happy unless he is losing a little 
money." 

"But I do not want to gamble at all. I 
always think it would be wicked to gain, and 
^©adfully unpleasant to lose." 

** Bravo ! bravo ! " from the banker. 

* * You will get over your scruples as soon as 
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you begin ; " from the Eifleman. " Let me 
iaitiate you ; ' ' and he sauntered up to the little 
table, which Lord Kavenhill had drawn forward. 

"Don't be persuaded, madame. Take the 
advice of a man who is old enough to be your 
father/' 

"How can I trust you?" and her eye« 
wandered, undecidedly, from one to the other. 
" Even you counselled gambling on the Bourse." 

" Only par plaisanterie. If you had a few 
bundled francs you liked to risk, I would place 
them advantageously, that is all. When you 
have an experienced man for your broker, there 
is no danger," he said seriously. **But turn 
a deaf ear to the tempter, madame, and sing m© 
one little song." 

And seeing that Captain Egerton did not 
press the point, she turned her back on cari^ 
and dice, and sang song after song till it w^ 
time to go to bed. When he bade her ** GoO^ 
night," she thought that Eonald looked rath^ 
cross ; whilst M. Duplessis was in radiant goc^ 
humour. 

When she asked the former if they shou^ 
see him again before he left for England, l0 
answered shortly, **No; I start to-morrow." 

" I am so sorry," she said quickly. " M^ 
husband was so pleased to find a friend." 

*^He seems to have found two;" and hm 
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oked resentfully down his straight nose at the 

eoiker's prosaic profile. 
" Oh, he is only an acquaintance." 
" And, unfortunately " — with a shrug of his 

ihoulders — " we are both only acquaintances to 

" I thought we were to have been friends," 
jhe said timidly; for she was still shy enough 
K) be appalled by any one mounted on a high 
lorse. 

" We might have been, but evidently we are 
lot." With a bow, he left the room and joined 
ihe others, who were lighting their cigars on 
he steps. 
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I:] 



CHAPTEK XI. 



A DANGEROUS BEGINNING. 



'* Bbenda, I think you rather snubbed Egerton 
last night," said Lord Eavenhill, as they stood 
side by side in the fish-market, listening mih 
much amusement to the vociferations of one of 
the stall-keepers, with whom an Englishwomau 
of advanced years, and still more advanced 
views, was trying to drive a hard ba.rgain. 

" Snubbed him ! " and her large eyes openei 
wide with surprise. "I should think he wa^ 
much too grand a gentleman ever to be snubbed- 
I shouldn't Uke to try it ; and I am sure J3-^ 
wouldn't condescend to see if I did." 

" Wouldn't he ? He is sensitive enough, i^ 
spite of a certain amount of swagger; an^ 
accustomed as he is to be run after by tt^ 
women in London, he could not make oc^ 
your preference for that rather slow old fello 
Duplessis." 

"If he expects me to run after him, he wL 
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■^^ disappointed. I thought you^ of all people, 
'^OTild object to anything of the kind ; " and she 
stepped back to avoid contact with a lively fish, 
'^hich a man was carrying between his finger 
and thumb. 

" If I saw you attempt it, I should certainly 
stop you,'' rejoined her husband, with a smile ; 
" but there is a wide difference between running 
after, and turning your back." 

" I didn't turn my back ; only he was cross, 
and M. Duplessis very pleasant. I don't under- 
stand all the little ins and outs of society- 
manners; and if a man chooses to be sulky 
about nothing " — ^her colour heightened — " I 
won't trouble him with my conversation." 

** He wasn't sulky ; only a little hurt. This 
place positively stinks. Let us get out of it." 
They moved off, and presently came upon the 
" sulky man " talking to two ladies. " See, there 
ie is I Shall we ask him to luncheon ? " 

*'If you. like. I will have nothing to do 
^ith it ; " and Brenda walked on, with her 
^^licate nose rather high in the air. 

" He starts for England to-night ; but he 
^iU be delighted to come to us, for an hour or 
^^^o first," said Lord Kavenhill, hurrying after 
f^^o-, with a pleased expression on his face; for 
^ ijhere was one man whom he was fond of in 
*ti.^ world, it was Captain the Hon. Eonald 
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Egerton. "We can do all the curiosity-shops 
first, if you like ; and then he will join us at 
luncheon." 

" Very well. But I wish you would ask some- 
body else to come too ; for if he is cross again, I 
shan't like being left out in the cold ; " and she 
looked up in his face, with laughing eyes. 

** Silly child! '' said her husband, fondly; "as 
if Egerton, of all men in the world, could be 
cross with a woman like you ! " 

** He was, last night." 

** Then don't treat binr> so badly again." 

" I will do my best to make him like me, if 
you wish it," she said, with a mighty sigh, as if to 
prove the extent of the effort ; " but if I don't suc- 
ceed, as I am sure I shan't, you mustn't scold 
me, for it is very hard to conquer a violent dislike." 

** On which side, I should like to know ? " 

** On his, of course. I am sure he showed ^* 
when he was going." 

" Perhaps. I was talking to Duplessis. Bt^* 
here is the first shop. Have you got any mon^- 
in your purse ? " 

If she hadn't her husband had, and a gre^ 
deal of it was spent in knickknacks and trifle 
for those at home. Nothing takes so long 8^ 
the selection of an unlimited number of presents 
and it was already haK-past one by the tiiiL^ 
they reached the Villa des Soupirs. 
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Captain Egerton sauntered up the road just 
efore two, apologizing for being late; but he 
yas positively exhausted by the length of the 
^alk. Lord Kavenhill laughingly assured him 
5hat it would do him all the good in the world ; 
but he shook his head with a sigh, as he sank 
Jown in a chair, and looked on the point of 
3oIlapsing. He revived, however, suflficiently to 
ake his part both in the luncheon and conver- 
ation; and by the time it was over, Brenda 
ad forgiven him for being cross in her amuse- 
lent at listening to his account of his late 
speriences at Monaco with an eccentric English- 
lan. He travelled from Monte Carlo to Nice 
ith a wrong ticket ; but so confused the guard 
y a ferocious glare and shake of the head, as 
e roared out, ** Don't understand your beastly 
ngo," in answer to all his remonstrances, that 
e let him go on, shrugging his shoulders 
ently, and muttering, ** J7 estfoUy cet Anglais ^^^ 
3 a relief to his feelings. 

The afternoon was so mild that they carried 
tieir chairs out on to the verandah, and were 
njoying a sociable chat, when Lord Eavenhill 
inddenly exclaimed, " I had forgotten my ap- 
pointment with Duplessis. Bother the man I he 
is always in the way.'' 

" Always," said Eonald Egerton, in his slight 
frawl. 
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** Shall I leave you here, or will you come 
with me ? I dare say we could find a fourth, if 
you would join our game of billiards," 

** Oh, leave me here, if Lady Ravenhill 
doesn't mind. Billiards I can play any day." 

" Very well ; '' and Basil smiled, as he caught 
his wife's look of dismay. *'If you would like 
auother drive, Brenda, you might come and 
pick me up at the Massena. I dare say Egerton 
wouldn't mind driving you down ; it would be 
all on his way, as he won't stay to dinner." 

"Can't — not won't. I shall be delighted to 
take Lady Ravenhill in any direction she may 
like to go. Up the hill and under the olives, or 
down the hill and after you." 

"AU right. Ta-ta. I shaU expect you;*' 
and, with another amused look at Brenda, h© 
walked off at a good pace, and was soon lost 
behind a small shrubbery of evergreens near th© 
gate. 

Brenda looked after him regretfully, and 
waited quite anxiously for the reappearance oi 
his figure on the road, which was usually whi*® 
in summer with corrugated dust, and brown i^ 
winter with the moisture of occasional rains. 

Captain Egerton saw the look, and vr^ 
aggrieved. He rose from his seat. ** You wi^^ 
I had gone with him, I see. Good-bye. I c 
catch him up in a minute." 
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**Pray don't!" she exclaimed in confusion, 
r she knew it was true. " I — ^I don't like to 
a left alone." 

"And, at any rate, I am better than 
obody ? " 

"Yes, of course you are." 

He sat down, and pulled out another cigar, 
aving found out that his hostess had a pre- 
ilection for tobacco. " Take care ; if you flatter 
le so much, I may end by being conceited." 

" I am not likely to make you so " — inwardly 
linking he was that already. 

"You are right; I don't think you are," he 
id coolly, leaning his head against the back of 
8 chair, and gazing up at tha spiral coils of 
Qoke rising from his cigar, and losing them- 
dves amongst the dark leaves of a eucalyptus. 

"I know I am not; but you can't tell, for 
>n know nothing about me ; " and she took up 
►me work which she had brought out with her, 
Lshing heartily that he had taken himself off as 
^ proposed. 

" I have found out already that you are the 
te exception to a general rule — a rule that has 
^ver been broken." 

"And what is that?" she inquired, raising 
^r 6yes to his face, which was smiling into hers 
the moment. 

" That all women like me ; " and the tips of 
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his moustaches twitched, as her soft oh* 
coloured resentfully. 

"Are you sure they do, Captain Egertoi 
she said, working very fast and pricking 
fingers. 

" Quite sure. Lady EavenhilL" 

" Then I am glad you make me an ex( 
tion." 

" I shall always remember to do so " — ^rai 
himself up to maie a grave bow. 

" That is well ; I shouldn't like to be cla 
with every other woman in the world." 

" You take care to make that evident." 

"How?" 

" By being so peculiar." 

" I don't see that I am at all peculiar." 

A skein of crewel-wool fell on to the fl< 
he stooped to pick it up. 

"It is very peculiar not to like me," 
said, twisting the wool round his finger 
thumb. 

"Not at all, when " She stopped, ^ 

a slight blush. 

" When ? " he echoed, stooping forward. 

"When you don't like me"-— came 
hurriedly ; and then she bent her head over 
work, not at all wishing to meet his eyes. 

An expression of the utmost surprise o 
spread his face. "Lady Eavenhill," he i 
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earnestly, all his drawl gone in a moment, "you 
never made a greater mistake in your life." 

"I thought you didn't; but never mind. 
Please give me my wool." 

"But I do mind. Why should I be such a 
Ooth — such an utter barbarian ? " 

" It's quite natural ; it doesn't follow because 
my husband is your greatest firiend that you 
should like his "v^e ; " and, stooping stiQ lower, 
she went on with the wrong shade, because he 
was absently playing with the right. 

" It does follow when that wife is — ^you ; " and 
he looked straight down at her bent head, wish- 
ing that he could see the expression of her 
features through her back hair. 

No answer ; only the needle went in and out 
very fast. 

"Lady Kavenhill, is your dislike for me so 
great that you won't even look at me?" he 
went on very gravely. 

" No, Captain Egerton ; " and she raised her 
head and her eyes at the same time. 

" It is a very unfortunate thing ; but what- 
ever I say, I offend you." 

"Excuse me, I am not offended in the 
least." 

" I think you are, and Heaven knows why," 
he said, lifting his eyebrows. " Perhaps you 
will like me better if I go away." 
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" I thought you promised to drive me dow^ 
to fetch my husband ; but, of course, I can ha^ 
Walters instead, if you are in a hurry." 

"I was only in a hurry because I thougt: 
you wished to get rid of me. Of course I wante 
to stay." 

"Even with a woman who dislikes you? 
she asked, with a smile. 

" Yes ; as there is the most respectful frien^ 
ship and admiration, only waiting to be accepte -• 
on my side." 

"Indeed, I was not aware of it;" and sir 
laughed softly. 

"I began to tell you, and you immediate^ 
showed me your back hair, which I thought we 
a sign that I was to hold my tongue. May I ^ 
on ? " — ^very humbly. 

She nodded, in the act of threading he^ 
needle. 

"Then I will tell you that it will be th^ 
greatest disappointment of my life," he saia 
earnestly, "if you will not allow me to be your 
friend. And Eaven, I think, will feel it almost 
as much as myself." 

" But, Captain Egerton, I shall only be toe 
glad ; " and she smiled frankly up in his face. 

" Then there is nothing against it 1 " and his 
face beamed with delight. "Would you mincH 
shaking hands, Lady EavenhiQ, to show that 
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you really don't intend to dislike me much 
longer." 

She put her hand in his without hesitation, 
feeling a sudden liking for him, in spite of his 
odd ways. 

He held it for a moment, looking down on it 
admiringly, as if very much disposed to raise it 
to his Hps. " Friendship till death, and after, if 
we chance to meet," he murmured softly. 

" If it lasts as long as we do, I think we may 
be satisfied," she said, with a smile, as she drew 
her hand away. 

" Then let us begin at once," he repHed, with 
unwonted energy, as he drew his chair a little 
closer. *' I may break my neck the next time I 
go out with the Pytchley, or the Queen's, and 
I should never forgive myself, if I lost so much 
as an hour." 

"Please don't, or I would rather you re- 
mained an acquaintance." 

"Why? Would you regret me?" and his 
blue eyes softened dangerously — a bad habit they 
had, whenever he talked to a woman, 

"Indeed I should," she said, with almost 
•disappointing frankness. "I shall have so few 
friends in London society that each would be 
valuable, because so rare." 

"Then I shall only be classed with the 
rest ? " he said, stooping forward, with his elbo\\r 
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on his knee, his eyes travelling slowly aver the 
slender figure before him, and enjoying every 
graceful gesture, as a dilettante might feast on a 
favourite picture. 

^^ No ; you will have the first rank, as Basil's 
greatest friend." 

" Eemember all the privileges that are im- 
plied, and don't refuse them when I come to 
claim them." 

" What do you mean ? " and she looked up^ 
like a timid hare frightened at the rustling of a 
leaf. 

*' Only that you are sworn not to think me 
a bore, whenever I may happen to drop in. 
You must let me fetch and carry for you, like a 
Newfoundland; you must promise to send for 
me when you want a word of advice, and Baven 
happens to be busy. You must never trouble 
yourself about anything that a man can do for 
you; but always apply to me. If there are 
tickets to be got for theatres or concerts, you 
must let me get them for you ; if you take to 
betting, as so many women do, you must venture 
on nothing without a tip from me ; if you get 
into a difficulty, I must help you out ; and if 
you get into trouble — grief comes to the best — 
you must come to me for the sympathy you are 
sure to find;" and his voice sank into a lower 
key. 
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**Bnt, Captain Egerton," she said, trying to 
speat quietly, though her heart was in a flutter, 
** you seem to forget that I have a husband." 

"Not at all," he answered very composedly. 
** IBut Eaven, devoted as he may be — and, of 
course, he is — ^will not have the time to think of 
all these little matters. His head is fall of grand 
sohemes for the good of the whole universe, and 
h.© might be tied to the House of Lords, if a 
party question happened to come on, whilst you 
^were sitting at home, pining for an escort to the 
opera. So you see. Lady Eavenhill, a third 
party has its advantages ; and you must allow 
me to be your prime minister, as well as .your 
footman. Everything or nothing — ^is it a com- 
pact ? " 

Brenda looked at the Mediterranean with 

troubled eyes, a soft pink coming and going in 

^®r cheeks, hke the first rose-tinted clouds of 

^awn. Not knowing what to answer, she kept 

silence. Was this man a wolf in sheep's clothing, 

^^ ^d his proposition only sound strange to her, 

*^cause she was so unused to the ways of the 

^orld ? She could not tell. If Lady Grenville 

^^d. been there, she would have liked to ask her. 

** I believe you are afraid of me ; " and he 

^tighed like a happy boy. " If Eaven were only 

^^I'e, he would tell you that you might trust me. 

Seriously, Lady Eavenhill, every woman has 
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somebody hanging about her, and a great many, 
half a dozen ; and putting it frankly, as friend to 
friend, I would rather you had a safe man like 
me, than any one else." 

" But are you safe ? " and she looked up at 
him questioningly, trying to see the signs of the 
wolf. 

" That I am, upon my honour." 

"But supposing I don't want any one bu' 
my husband?" 

" Excuse me, if you had been out ndtore in the 
world, you would know that a confidential friend 
was a necessity for every woman, not an extra 
luxury for married coquettes." 

" But mayn't the confidential friend be a 
woman — not a man ? " 

" Certainly not; from my point of view she 
would be useless. Come, Lady Kavenhill, make 
up your mind to trust me. Is it so very hard? " 
and he puUed his moustaches resentfully. 

"You look very honest," she said, with * 
smile ; "but, you see, I am so inexperienced 9'] 
and she looked up in sweet deprecation at J^ 
clouded face. 

He threw down his cigar, and stood '^^ 
straight as a young pine. " And you think I 
taking advantage of your innocence ? By 
soul, you are very flattering ! Since that is y 
opinion, I will not trouble you any forth 
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Oood afternoon." With a magnificent bow, he 
\valked oflf, his head held high in the pride of 
injured innocence. 

Brenda looked after him in dismay. "What 
would her husband say to this second quarrel ? 
Wouldn't he think her the worst-tempered 
woman in the world, if she couldn't keep on 
terms of common civihty with the man who was 
Ms especial friend. She hesitated for a moment, 
biting her lip in anxious indecision; and then 
she ran aftei; him down the path, scattering her 
<3rewels right and left. " Captain Egerton ! " 

He turned at the sound of her voice, and 
came towards her, still rather grave and dignified. 
Standing straight in front of her, with his hat in 
Ms hand, he waited for her to speak. 

Breathless with her run, she put her hand to 
Jier heart to still its beating. *' I — I — don't want 
to quarrel, and I trust you quite." 

Always placable where women were con- 
cerned, his face brightened into the sunny smile, 
"which had done more havoc than the tenderest 
"words of other men. " Then I am to be every- 
■-thing — not nothing ? " 

" My first friend," she answered evasively. 

" I shall tell Eaven of the compact, the very 
oiext time I see him." 

"If I am to fetch him before it is dark, I 
-think it is time for me to dress. If you vciU 
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excuse me, I will go in ; " and she put out her 
hand to say good-bye. 

He looked at it, but did not take it. " Ah, 
yes ; I am to have the pleasure of driving you 
down ; " and turning round, he walked by her 
side up the path, ** When you are estabhshed 
in Grosvenor Place, I shall ask your permission 
to bring my brother to see you." 

** I am glad to hear that you ask permission,'* 
she said mischievously. " I was afraid that you 
meant to be master of the house." 

" Lady Eavenhill ! when I only asked to be 
its humblest servant ; " and he stooped to pick 
up the sundry skeins of wool. 

"Don't trouble yourself; I will send Masters.'' 

"No, thank you ; I am beginning my office 
aheady. Did you do it on purpose ? They are 
scattered all over the place." 

"It was your fault for running away," she 
said, with a laughing nod from the top of the 
steps. 

" I will do it again, if you promise to run 
after me." 

"Once in a lifetime is rather too much;'* 
and she disappeared into the house. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A TEUSTED FBIEND. 



N the pony-carriage drew up at the door of 
Vlassena, Lord EavenhiU was standing on 
iteps amongst a knot of foreigners. Every 
vas raised, as he stepped forward, his dark 
lighted with a cordial smile, to greet his 

Captain Egerton put the reins into his 
, and surrendered his place by Brenda's 

The ponies, not liking to stand stiU, 
3d off, and before Lord EavenhiU could stop 
, had placed some Httle distance between 
arriage and the club. 

And are you really off, Egerton ? " he said 
fcfully, as the latter ran after them. "I 
you could wait and travel with us." 
Humph ! can't be much in love with his 
to say that," thought Egerton, whilst he 
iloud, " I should have liked it of aU things ; 
} is quite impossible. When are you coming 
?" 
Towards the end of the month, not later. 
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I want to have time to look about me before 
Parliament meets." 

" Cuthbert was only saying the other dsj 
that he wished you were in the other House." 

" So do I with all my heart ; but what is he 
after now?" 

" Oh, some little bill about the poor and 
needy. You know his hobby." 

" I am rather afraid of other men's hobbies; 
but let him come and talk it over with me, befow 
I can promise to be its godfather." 

" Trust Cuthbert for that. Oh, by the bye, 
I have an important statement to make ; " and 
he smiled across Eavenhill at Brenda's blushing 
face. *' Your wife has condescended to make an 
alliance with me — offensive and defensive— do 
you approve ?" 

" With aU my heart." 

" I am to be her errand-boy — to be sent out, 
or asked in, and, in short, make myself generatty 
useful, and do all the little things that you won*t 
have time for. Have I your sanction ? " 

" Entirely. Brenda may feel a little strange 
at first, and I shall have to leave her rather ofiiettf 
so it will be quite a rehef to my mind to knoW 
that she has some one to refer to." 

" There, Lady Eavenhill ! " exclaimed tt^ 
Eifleman, triumphantly. "I told you I was ^ 
man to be trusted. Are you satisfied ? " 
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" Perfectly." 

" Take care that you don't betray my trust," 
id Lord Eavenhill, with a careless laugh, " or 
ly revenge shall be terrible." 

" I would cut my throat before I would face 
im, if I did," soliloquized Captain Egerton, as, 
fler many cordial shakes of the hand, and fare- 
well wishes, the ponies' heads were turned 
iowards " des Soupirs," and he was left alone in 
ibe road. ** If she had not been Eaven's wife, 
[don't think she would have disliked me long." 
il^ith a mischievous twinkle in his eye, he 
irairied back to the hotel. He was not a wolf 
}y any means ; but it was in his nature to take a 
kindly interest in other men's sheep. 

When he left Nice that evening he determined 
Ihat the 1st of February, at latest, should see 
bim standing at the door of 90, Grosvenor Place ; 
Imt by the time he reached London, Ladj^ 
Bavenhill's image had faded from his imagina- 
ion, and his interest was absorbed by several 
*her pretty faces, and a crowd of other things. 

With her husband always by her side, Brenda 
ad no thought or care for any one else. He was 
le supreme idol of her heart, and not a single 
ish could stray from him, the centre of all 
tterest, to any other man. The Pope was not 
tore infalUble in the eyes of the Ultramontanists, 
ian Basil was in hers. There was not a flaw in 
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his character, not an act in his conduct, of 
which she could say, " That is wrong." She did 
not think of him as subject to the same tempta- 
iions as other men. She thought he stood on 
a pinnacle, out of reach of the breakers of sin. 
Other men might be drowned in its ocean, but 
not a speck of its foam could stain his brow. 
If the heavens had been covered with clouds, 
and he had elected to say it would not rain, she 
would have risked her best dress without an 
umbrella, rather than show the slightest distrust 
of his judgment. 

If she had been made uneasy by the eflfect 
produced by the mere mention of Lady Tre- 
vellyan's name, or the mysterious hints of M. de 
Biron, it was not that she deemed her husband 
capable of a dishonourable thought ; but simply 
that she had a modest idea of her own attrac- 
tions, and doubted their capacity for effacing 
the memory of the loveliest woman of the day, 
if it had once been interwoven with his past. K 
any kind friend happened to tell her that he had 
married her because he was quixotically sensitive 
as to his own honour, and careful as to hers, the 
blow would be enough to crush her. But at 
present, she was serenely happy; conscious of no 
cloud either in the present or the future ; her 
only thought to please her husband, her only 
-care, not to disappoint him. She had to raise 
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lierself mentally on tiptoe to reach his level; 
Tout the effort gave a n6w interest to her thoughts, 
^hich had rarely strayed beyond the narrow 
<5ircle of every-day wants and desires. It gave 
Tier a pang of self-humiliation when she had 
T)een faming over the wrong shade of a bonnet- 
string, to find that he had been engrossed with 
some question of the day, which concerned the 
moral welfare of thousands. Her own interests 
neemed so childish and paltry, when compared 
"with his ; but instead of being chilled like a 
flecond Guinevere, by her husband's superiority, 
she only adored him with still more fervent 
adoration on account of his infinite excellence. 

With Lord Kavenhill it was very different. 

He watched her every word and action with 

interest ; but more as if he were a spectator in 

the stalls, than standing side by side with her on 

the stage of life. Her pretty face, loving ways, 

and utter innocence, endeared her to him, but 

lather as a child than a wife. Fond of her he 

certainly was ; but he was waiting to see if she 

'^ould stand her trial, before he ventured to give 

np his heart. It may seem strange that with his 

persistent distrust of women in general, he was 

^ot more suspicious of her relations with other 

^en ; but his heart was in truth too lukewarm 

^^^ jealousy, and he knew that she must pass 

*lirough a noviciate on her entrance into society, 
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and was determined to " give her her head," in 
horsey parlance, at her first start. If she 
stumbled, he would know how to keep her in 
hand for the future ; but at present, she was free. 

The circumstances of his life had destroyed 
his confidence in women, it is true, but his faith 
in his male friends was unbounded. As ta 
Eonald Egerton, he would sooner have doubted 
himseK than his whilom chum. He had seen 
him tried, but never fail ; he knew him, or 
thought he knew him, as well as himself. There 
was nothing to hide in the Eifleman's disposition. 
He was frank, gay, impulsive, and generous; 
capable of many follies, but no meannesses; 
ready to spend his last farthing for a friend, and 
just as ready to break a horsewhip across the 
backs of his enemies ; a reckless rider to hounds, 
a crack shot, an ardent lover, a faithful comrade 
— rather too apt, like many of us, to follow the 
whim of the moment, and repent, as many dorCt 
repent, when too late. He was the sort of man 
to lower his voice to a tender key, whenever he 
was talking to a woman ; and to do much execu- 
tion with lips and eyes when the charm was half 
involuntary, and the effect not really desired. 

Kather a dangerous man, on account of his 
pleasant ways and fascinating manners ; but not 
vicious, or given to lead astray. Still, a prudent 
Benedict would probably have hoisted the danger- 
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signal when the Eifleman appeared on the line ; 
Dot that he would suspect him of meaning to 
obstruct his matrimonial train, but that he would 
see the wisdom of shunting when an obstacle lay- 
on the course. 

The EaTenhills enjoyed their stay at Nice, 

entering into such dissipations as the hospitaUty 

of new acquaintances afforded. There was a 

grand ball, given in aid of a pubhc charity, 

at which Brenda appeared in the Eavenhill 

diamonds, and was much admired, especially by 

foreigners, who dubbed her at once ** la belle 

^nglaise " — no small compliment when there 

^ere so many of her own countrywomen to 

dispute the honour. Under the auspices of 

M. Duplessis, they looked on at the races, and 

saw the Grand Prix de Monaco won by a 

splendid chestnut belonging to a Eussian prince. 

The day was lovely, the air quite balmy, the sun 

shitiiiig on the white sails of numerous vessels 

belonging to the French navy in the offing, and 

^^ the snow-tipped summits of the distant Alps. 

■'^ox-d Eavenhill met several friends, amongst 

ottiers Bertram Fitz-herbert, a young cousin, 

otiose exceedingly disagreeable father was pre- 

s^Qaptive heir to his own title and estates. 

^J^onda took a great fancy to him, and was glad 

*^ think that she would meet him again in 

Loiadon. He and M. Duplessis dined with 

^ou u. K 
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them after the races, when the events of tkre 
day were discussed with great interest. Ttre 
winner of the Grand Prix was an English horse, 
ridden by an English jockey, and both Lord. 
Eavenhill and his cousin were jubilant over his 
victory; but the banker, shrugging his shoulders, 
maintained that the race was won by b,tx 
accident, the French horse being the better of 
the two. 

^^ But I thought English horses always won, ** 
said Brenda, naively, drawing on her glov^^ 
preparatory to moving from the table. 

" Scarcely, madame," replied M. Duplessis^ 
with a smile, ^^ when both France and Ameria» 
have won what you call the blue ribbon of th« 
turf. We are disputing the superiority with yoi^i 
in everything — except one. Our armies far sur- 
pass yours, as you know, in numerical strength., 
and probably in efficiency " 

^*I don't know about that," said LorS. 
Eavenhill, quickly. ^^ English endurance ancl 
pluck were exhibited in Koberts's march from 
Candahar; you can't deny that." 

'* No, mon ami ; but think of South Africa*. 
The bravest men may come to grief, if the leader 
be an imbegile. If the head goes into a trap, 
the tail must follow, and the whole animal is 
crushed." 

^^Yes, but what is the head to do if it ^ 
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fettered by a string, held by feeble hands at 
home?" 

" Mafoi ! I should take the string between 
my teeth and bite it in two, and put my dis- 
obedience d, Vahri de mon honneur.^^ 

"Under a Liberal government, that policy 
would scarcely answer." 

" You English are so droll ; whatever the 
government, you follow it blindfold. You say 
that you have lost honour, prestige, and all the 
things that are most cherished by a man of 
heart; and yet you do not turn it out. You 
let it be, like the car of Juggernaut, and all 
your noblest feelings are crushed without a 
word." 

" Not without a word, excuse me," said Lord 
Ravenhill, with a smile, and a vivid remem- 
hrance of a fiery denunciation of everything 
that the Liberals had thought, and done, and 
s^id, which he had read in an antiquated copy 
of the Telegraph that morning. ** Only there 
fi-re some among us, who, soothed into quietude 
^y the narcotic of Liberal eloquence, go to sleep 
8*=td dream that they are really in possession of 
^H the advantages that have been promised 
ttiem. They fancy that trade has received a 
lio-w impulse, that taxation has been reduced 
^thin due hmits, that the burdens of the poor 
^e lightened, that the soldier, saved by their 
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exertions from the dangers of war, is reserv^^^ 
to be the ornament of a civic procession, an^^d 
that the navy may be reduced to half i1 
strength, only a few ships being needed for tl 
cosmopolitan education of royal princes, or 
conveyance of their brides to our shores. Befoi 
many years are out, they will wake with a staiL^^i 
and instead of Utopia, find themselves in s* ^ 
mare's nest." 

*^I will say one thing for you as a nation -^ 
your patience is extraordinary." 

" Patience is not the only thing we have tc^ ^ 
be proud of," said Fitz-herbert, resentfully. 

^* No ; yet one other — the beauty of jowm^ r 
women," and the banker bowed to his hostess. 

^^ Of course we have that, beyond any othe' — r 
nation in the globe," with a quick and appre — 
ciative glance at his cousin's bride, "but w^b 
have scores of other things besides. If yomr 
horses win, it is always thanks to Englislix 
jockeys. Our engineers are the first in th^ 
world." 

" Pardon. K they are the first, why do they 
yield the palm to M. de Lesseps? Besides 
patience, you must have the modest virtue ot 
humiHty." 

" We are not humble, and, thank God, ^^ 
never shall be," retorted Fitz-herbert, v^ith tb-^ 
fire of youth ; " but we are not so wide awaK-^ 
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to our own interests as our neighbours, and are 
not so sharp as to chances." 

"That seems a grave error in those who 
wish to get on. If we pursued that policy on 
the Bourse, we should be apt to find ourselves 
with empty pockets." 

"Perhaps," said Lord Eavenhill, quietly, "if 
yon were a little less eager for chances, you 
would be a little less prone to panics, such as 
last week's." 

"It is better to suffer the desagrement of a 
panic after a good start, than never to start at all." 

" That is, as it inay be. I might say that it 
w-a^s better always to walk, than to break your 
iieck by a fall from your horse." 

" Assur^menty you might say it to-day ; and 
rid.e to-morrow. Prudence sounds well in th^ 
iciouth, madame, but it looks unattractive in 
px'actice." 

" I agree with you, monsieur, but I hope you 
will practise it, nevertheless," she said, rising 
from the table. 

Fitz-herbert held open the door, whilst the 
ta-nker followed close on her steps. 

"Why, madame?" he asked with some 
cniiosity, as they stood side by side on the 
tearthrug. 

'* In order that there may be some chance 
^^^ the violin," she answered, with a smile. 
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*'Ali, madame, you have not forgotter 
and, deeply gratified, jhe would have done a 
thing for her at the moment. 

Not long after the small party broke up, 
in consequence of dining late, it was aire 
about eleven o'clock. A few days afterwa 
the Eavenhills started homewards, much 
gretted by the friends they left behind. T] 
reached London on the 30th of January, the < 
appointed for the trial of Charlie Tremayne. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE TRIAL. 



was a foggy, dismal morning, when a crowd 
fchered on the muddy pavement outside the 
ntral Criminal Court, Old Bailey. Private 
rriages drew up at the door jfrom time to time, 
len the privileged few who had orders signed 
the under-sheriff were admitted, much to the 
3gust of the unprivileged many, who were left 
the rain. Mrs. Lloyd was amongst the latter, 
3iiig all the jostling and pushing of the ragged 
shins about her with untiring patience, in 
9 hope of catching a glimpse of Charles 
smayne's face on the way from Newgate to 
> court. How well she remembered that day, 
ew weeks ago, when she saw him coming 
vn Jermyn Street, with the easy lounge of 
' modern dandy, and a roguish smile on his 
idsome face, as he caught sight of her curl- 
>ers behind the curtain ! 
•* By yer leave, mum," said a greasy butcher, 
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elbowing his way to the front, and almost crusli- 
ing her flat in the process. 

Eecalled to the necessities of the moment, 
she dried her ever-ready tears, and gathering 
up her skirts and her thoughts at the same 
time, braced her energies for the struggle ; but 
she was pounced upon by a policeman, i^ho 
recognized her as one of the witnesses, and 
saved her all further trouble by conducting her | 
through a private door. At first she refused to 
go with him, saying she must wait till Mr. 
Tremayne arrived ; but he assured her that she 
might wait there till her hair was white, with- 
out catching so much as the tip of his eyelash, 
as there was a passage from the prison into the 
very dock itseK, by which every prisoner was 
conveyed to the Old Bailey. 

The court was densely crowded by a cora- 
posite mass of humanity, men, women, an^ 
children — ^for the inevitable baby was not abserx'*' 
— being packed as closely as slaves in the hol^ 
of a dhow. The secret of the approaching tri*^ 
had eked out, as all such secrets must, an^ 
faces better known in West-end clubs than iC^ 
law-courts, gazed at the unfamiliar scene witb^ 
interest. The Foreign Office, startled by th^ 
news that ^^ One of us^' had been accused o^ 
such a loathsome crime, sent a large contingent, 
those who could not get away envying those 
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who could, almost as much as if the greatest 
race of the year were about to be run, instead 
of one of their comrades tried for forgery. It 
seemed such a monstrous thing. It was nearly 
as easy to imagine the Archbishop of Canterbury 
guilty of bigamy, as one of their select circle, 
a forger and a thief ! 

Vivian and Sylvester were confident of Tre- 
mayne's innocence; and the Master of Strath- 
rowan was understood to be of their opinion, 
although he kept his own, as usual, rather dark. 
Others who knew him only by name, thought 
it unlikely that a respectable firm like Drayton 
and Hiscock should trump up such a charge 
against any man, without substantial evidence to 
support it ; nevertheless, through esprit de corps^ 
they were devoutly anxious that, *^ guilty or not 
guilty," their fellow-clerk might be acquitted. 
The fair face, to which Godfrey Vivian had 
addressed so many aesthetic sonnets, looked 
down from the front row of the gallery; and 
close beside it were the white cheeks and eager 
6yes of Kose Dynevor, who had given her 
Diother no peace till she had extorted from her 
the permission to come under the chaperonage 
of Mrs. de Vaudeville. There were several other 
iadies with them, who exchanged nods and 
smiles with the men of their acquaintance, and 
looked round with true feminine curiosity at the 
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grey wigs of the barristers, the long ro^ of 
aldermen and sheriffs on the bench, the impres- 
sive face of the judge, and the solemn counte- 
nances of ^^ the twelve good jurymen and true,'* 
whose word was all-powerful for weal or Tvoe. 
But Eose Dynevor looked neither to right nor 
left ; her eyes were fixed upon the dock, and the 
densely packed floor, crowded gallery, and stifled 
gangways might have been a solitude for all 
that she saw of their occupants. She had been 
cruel to CharHe, as the kindest of women can 
be for the sake of indulging a caprice ; but now, 
in the hour of his trouble, her heart bled for 
him as only the heart of woman can. 

There was an impressive hush of expectatioi^ 
as the prisoner appeared in the dock. White, 
and wan, and weary, he gave a hurried looi 
around with haggard eyes, and then sank int< 
a chair in the background. Deadly pale, bu 
composed, his whole attention was absorbed ii 
the effort to bear up, and not make a fool C 
himself before his friends. Only too conscioti 
of their presence, it was beyond his powe 
to return their encouraging nods with the ai 
of nonchalance that he would have liked t< 
affect, so he made as though he did not se< 
them, and turned his eyes resolutely towardi 
his counsel. 

The business of the day was begun ; the jurj 
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we sworn in, and the solemn question was 
put, "Guilty, or not guilty?" There was a 
c^ breathless silence, as all listened anxiously for 
the answer. Knowing that it was his one 
chance of self-assertion, and emboldened by the 
thought, Charlie drew himself up in the front 
of the dock. 

"Not guilty! " rang out clear and distinct, 

like a note of defiance. Throwing back his 

head, he looked into the faces of his friends, as 

if challenging them to doubt it. Eose Dynevor 

leant forward, determined to catch his glance* 

Their eyes met ; passionate pity and unbounded 

faith in hers; in his, a depth of anguish that 

seemed to rend her soul. For one moment, 

each seemed to chain the other with the force 

of a resistless attraction, and then his head 

dropped, and her heart grew cold within her 

fur-lined cloak. She felt that, as in honour 

l>omid, he had renounced her, and yet she must 

cling to him all the closer, because fate chose 

to divide them. Drawn on by pity to a warmth 

of feeling that surprised herself, she realized for 

the first time that he was all the world to her, 

^ixd felt that she would rather share the dark- 

i^ess of his life, however deep the shadows, than 

re^el in the sunshine of any other's. Shrink- 

^g close up to Mrs. de Vaudeville's side, she 

^stened to every word, as, in a clear metallic 
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voice, Mr. Haxding opened the case for tie 
prosecution. 

It was a clever speech, short, but terribly 
to the point, and many of those who had 
thought to read innocence in the prisoner's 
honest blue eyes, began to think they had made 
a mistake. 

The first witness called was Mr. George 
Drayton, clerk to Messrs. Drayton and Hiscock, 
who stated that the prisoner had presented a 
cheque for two thousand pounds ; that he had ' 
cashed it at once, and afterwards submitted it to 
one of the managers for consideration. 

Under cross-examination he admitted that 
he had taken this step, not on account of any 
doubt as to the genuineness of the signature, 
but simply because he thought it was improbable 
that Sir Philip Trevellyan would have drawn ^ 
cheque for such a large amount. 

The second witness was Mr. Muggins, t\x^ 
solicitor for the prosecution, who gave a straigh'i^ 
forward account of his interview with th ' 
prisoner, who did not deny that he had pr^ 
sented the cheque, but refused to say fron^ 
whom he received it. 

George Smith, station-clerk at Victoria- 
deposed to having given the prisoner four pounds 
seventeen, and fourpence, and his return ticket 
to Englefield, in exchange for a five-pound note 
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(Note produced, and identified as one of those 
stopped by the bank.) 

John Jones, seedsman and florist, Covent 
Garden, deposed to having received from the 
prisoner a five-pound note, in payment of a bill 
for flowers, etc. (Note produced, with a similar 
result.) 

Mrs. Lloyd, sobbing hysterically, allowed it 
to be dragged out of her against her will, that 
the prisoner owed her rent for the last six 
months ; but she positively denied that any one 
had entered her house after his arrest, and before 
the visit of the policeman the next morning. 
Kemembering Balfour's warning that she might 
get Mr. Tremayne into trouble if she mentioned 
his visit, she persisted in her denial, although 
closely pressed on this point by Mr. St. John, 
not knowing that she ruined Charlie's cause by 
her peijury, instead of saving it. 

The forged cheque was produced, and handed 
to the jury, as well as Sir PhiHp's cheque-book, 
^hich was sworn to by his former valet. 

An expert was called, who decided that the 
signature on the cheque differed in a few 
Material points from the Baronet's handwriting, 
^8 identified by his solicitor, and Alphonse Du- 
Pont, the valet. There was a pecuharity in the 
fs, as shown in the words ^'Trevellyan" — "call- 
io^g " — " delighted " — ^which occurred in a letter 
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sworn to as having been written by Sir Philip; 
which was scarcely perceptible in the signature 
of the cheque. On being shown another letter, 
written by the prisoner, he said there was a 
natural resemblance between the twooahgraphies, 
which would make it particularly easy for the 
prisoner to copy his brother-in-law's handwriting. 

Edward Pond, tailor in Bond Street, deposed 
that he had received a cheque for two hundred 
pounds from the Baronet in the middle of 
December ; but that he had no knowledge of 
one to the amount of two thousand. He swore 
most positively that the signature was not his. 

The expert was recalled, and the criminating 
papers found in the prisoner's desk were sub- 
mitted to his inspection. After considering 
them carefully, he said there was no doubt that 
the handwriting was the same as that on the 1 
cheque, and the more cramped attempts at the 
word " Trevellyan " were only deviations of the 
same characteristic caligraphy. 

Joseph Flanagan deposed to having opened 
the door of No. — , St. James's Street, to tb© 
prisoner on the 18th of December, Sir Philip'^ 
own man being engaged at the time. Tb-^ 
prisoner remained in the sitting-room a ie^ 
minutes ; then ran out of the house in a hurr^^ 
Cross-examined by Mr. Sfc. John, he said k^-^ 
was cleaning a lamp in the hall, when tk^ 
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prisoner came downstairs; admitted that the 
gentleman often came in and out in a hurry. 
Sir Philip was shut up with a stranger in the 
dining-room the whole time, so the sitting-room 
was empty. 

Mr. St. John — " Did no one else call that 
noming ? " 

Witness — ''Yes. Captain Balfour. But he 
^as gone before the other one came." 

Mr. St. John — '' How do you know that ? " 

Witness — "Because I went upstairs to see 
ffcer the fire, and he wasn't there." 

Mr. St. John — '' Was that after the prisoner 

3ft?" 

Witness^-'' Yes ; about ten minutes." 

Mr. St. John — '' Were you in the hall all 
hat time?" 

Witness — ''Pretty near. I went into the 
•antry to fetch a cloth." 

Mr. St, John — " Then how can you say that 
'aptain Balfour did not let himseK out, whilst 
ou were in the pantry ? " 

Witness — "Because I must have heard his 
ep." 

After a few more questions the witness was 
smissed, and Captain Balfour was called. The 
>Tind of his name sent an electric thrill through 
liarUe Tremayne. The blood rushed into his 
^ce, and then receding, left it more colourless 
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than before, whilst he clutched the barrier before 
him with nervous fingers. Those who knew the 
close friendship which had bound the two men 
together felt strangely mov6d. Vivian and 
Sylvester exchanged expressive glances ; the 
Master of Strathrowan murmured something, 
which no one could catch ; Rose Dynevor pressed 
Mrs. de Vaudeville's arm, and leant forward 
breathlessly. It was a sight to make the blood 
of all run cold — the bosom friend turned iato 
the accuser I 

Captain Balfour stepped into the witness-box, 
with the cold, determined air of a man who 
knew his duty and meant to fulfil it. 

It was observed that he carefully abstained 
from looking at the prisoner; whilst the latter 
seemed bent on forcing him to meet his eye. 

There was a general feeling amongst tU® 
audience that the prosecution laid great straBS 
on the evidence of this witness, and every e^ 
was stretched to hear it. 

Mr. Harding cleared his throat — " You ha"^^ 
known the prisoner for some time ? " 

Witness — ^' About six or seven years." 

Mr. Harding — ^^And there has been r:^^ 
quarrel between you ? " 

Witness (turning deadly pale) — " None." 

Mr. Harding — ^^Did you see him on tt:^^ 
morning of the 18th of December ? " 
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Witness — " Yes ; I called at his lodgings." 

Mr. Harding — ''Did he speak to you of his 
ibts on that occasion ? " 

Witness— "Yes." 

Mr. Harding — '' Did he make any allusion to 
r Philip Trevellyan with regard to them ? " 

Witness — '' Yes. He said, ' Get him to lend 
3 some tin, and I'll swear you are a trump.' " 

Mr. Harding — " Did they seem to weigh on 
3 mind?" 

Witness — "Yes. He was quite broken 
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Mr. Harding—" What did he say ? " 

Witness — " He said that if he couldn't get 
e money before the end of the month, he 
ould have to cut it." 

" It is a lie ! " burst from the prisoner, as he 
int forward, with flashing eyes. 

A murmur of sympathy ran through the 
nrfc. Those who were near Captain Balfour 
rceived that, in spite of his affected com- 
sure, his hands were shaking hke a nervous 
el's. 

Mr. Harding — " Where did you go when you 
^ the prisoner ? " 

Witness—" To Sir Philip Trevellyan's." 

Mr. Harding — " Did you find Sir PhiHp at 

Die?" 

Witness—" I did." 
oiw. n. L 
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Mr. Harding — ** What was he doing when 
you went in ? " 

Witness — "Drawing a cheque." 

Mr. Harding — *'Did any one call when you 
were there ? " 

Witness — "Yes; and Sir Philip excused 
himself for having to leave me." 

Mr. Harding — "Did he shut up his cheque- 
book before leaving the room ? " 

Witness — "No. He left it lying on bis 
desk." 

Mr. Harding — "Was it in such a position 
that any one coining into the room would see i* 
at a glance? " 

Witness — " It was." 

Mr. Harding — " Did any one come into tb^ 
room whilst you were there ? " 

Witness — " Not any one. Eemembering thB»^ 
I had an appointment, I left almost imm^' 
diately." 

Mr. Harding — " Can you swear that you di^ 
not see the prisoner at Sir Philip Trevellyan^^ 
that morning ? " 

Witness (hoarsely) — " I can, most positiveljs?^ 
Not a soul came in before I went out." 

" It isn't true — it isn't true," whispered Eos- 
Dynevor, excitedly. 

" What isn't true ? " inquired Mrs. de Vaud 
ville, who had just intercepted an admiring 
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[ glance of a young barrister, and was rather 
igaree in consequence. 

"That he came out before Charlie — Mr. 
Tremayne — went there." 

"How can you tell, child? Don't be 
ridiculous I " 

"Because it was the day that EUza broke 
the red vase in the drawing-room, and we tried 
to match it at Salviati's. Mr. Tremayne ran 
ttp to us, just as we were driving off; and Captain 
Balfour came out of Sir Philip's lodgings, when 
W'e were driving down the street." 

" How do you know Sir Philip's lodgings ? " 

" Because Mr. Tremayne pointed them out, 
8a,ying he had just been to his brother-in-law's," 
she rejoined, with a shght blush. 

"Well, I don't see that it matters in the 
l^ast. We are losing all this through talking ; " 
8'ixd, with rather a pout, Mrs. de Vaudeville 
turned her attention to the proceedings, possibly 
because Captain Balfour's handsome face had 
®X:cited her admiration. 

Mr. Hardmg — " I have no more questions to 
ask you." 

Mr. St. John was Kke a cat, ready to pounce. 

Kot a moment of time did he waste before he 

« 

came down on the witness with a series of 
questions, difl&cult to parry ; but Captain Balfour 
never lost his head. However pitilessly the 
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counsel for the defence turned him inside out, 
he could not make him trip or contradict any 
former statement. Cool and composed through 
the cross-examination's hottest fire, he never 
seemed to wince, even when Mr. St. John tried 
to throw discredit on his character by allusions 
to his Komany descent, or to his marriage, 
deferred year after year for want of funds. 

Mr. St. John (slowly, and with marked 
emphasis) — '^ Two thousand pounds is the suitx 
fixed on by your future father-in-law for hi^ 
daughter's settlements, I believe ? " 

Witness — *'That question I decline to [ 
answer." 

The judge interposed, and ruled that it wa^ 
irrelevant. After a slight altercation betweec»- 
the counsel, the cross-examination proceeded ^ 
but nothing of importance was elicited. 

Mr. St. John — ** The last time you saw tb^ 
prisoner, you parted as friends ? " 

Witness — *' On the warmest terms possible-' 

A scornful gesture on the part of the accuse^ 
expressed dissent. 

Mr. St. John — " I have nothing more to a^^ 
you." 

Captain Balfour stepped out of the witnes ^' 
box, with somewhat of the sensation of a haL^' 
sldnned eel. Many eyes followed him with ^ 
feeling of distrust. There was somethir^^l 
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^ephistophelian in the cold, dark beauty of his 
.ce, which suggested ** a vote of want of con- 
ience " to those who had been watching him 
ith eager interest. An expression of utter 
>pelessness settled down on the prisoner's 
ce. 

Tradesmen, to whom he owed money, ap- 
jared one after the other with unpaid and 
rgotten bills, to prove his impecuniosity. 

What on earth had he bought all these 
>iisensical trifles for, when he had scarcely 
-oney sufficient to meet his urgent needs ? He 
i-t and wondered at his own folly ; a few weeks 
^ imprisonment having changed him completely 
om the careless young fellow of last year. If 
aly he had the chance to begin again, after 
lis wretched time of ripening reflection, how 
Lfierently he would act I But the opportunity is 
lore often denied than granted when the wish 
^T action comes — like the regretful desire of the 
yiQg, too late for this world, too soon for the 

BXt. 

The case for the prosecution closed; and 
ubhc interest, which had been flagging, revived 
3 Mr. St. John, in a calm, unimpassioned 
lanner, indicated the hues of the defence, 
upreme curiosity was felt as to the points on 
hich he would probably rely for rebutting the 
mght of evidence against him, and some dis- 
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appointment ensued when it was found that 
there were no dramatic surprises in store. It 
was an able speech, but it produced little effect 
on the jury; and when he brought it to a 
conclusion, the ladies present openly avowed 
their vexation by pouting lips and elevated eye- 
brows. 

A short interval was allowed for luncheon. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



THE VERDICT. 



DFREY Vivian took advantage of the general 
vement that ensued to ascend to the gallery, 
Bre he took his place on a bench exactly 
Lind Mrs. de Vaudeville. Peere Sylvester 
eezed himself into a small space by the side 
Ikliss Dynevor, and the Master of Strathrowan, 
ir vapouring about in the body of the court, 
k up his position in close proximity to the 
k. He was a kind-hearted man, fond of 
ag eccentric actions, which he thought the 
rid would admire in the son of a peer. He 
aid have no objection to carrying a basket of 
:etables for a tired Viennese peasant the 
die length of the crowded Prater; but he 
5d both equals and inferiors to treat him as a 
erior being, and if he chose to let himself 
m, he wished to be applauded as if he were 
ondescending king. 
During the whole of the morning, he had 
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been watching Tremayne with the closest atten- 
tion; and when the case for the prosecution 
concluded, he had come to the decided con- 
clusion that he was innocent. At the same 
time, he felt sure that there was a secret in the 
background to which Balfour held the key; and 
he puzzled his brains to imagine some way of 
making him speak out. How was it possible to 
get a hold on him ? None presented itself ; bat 
he hoped by waiting patiently to attain his end, 
as he generally did, sooner or later. 

It was too late, however, to attempt any- 
thing now ; so he contented himself with getting 
as near to the dock as possible, so that the un- 
happy prisoner might not feel without a friend- 
With heroic fortitude, he bore the peppermint 
lozenges of an amiable spinster on his right, who 
offered him one with an obliging smile, which, 
too polite to refuse, and too aristocratic to digest, 
he popped into the hood of a woman's cloak in 
front. His neighbour on the left, a one-eyei 
man with a squint, squirted orange-juice into hi^ 
eye, and bestrewed his coat with shreds of tb® 
peel. This he also endured, with apparent meel^" 
ness. 

Kose Dynevor could have borne anything i^ 
the way of discomfort better than the laughin^ i 
whispers, in which her friends indulged over the^ 
sherry and sandwiches. During those she 
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twenty minutes, she actually hated Mrs. de 
Vaudeville for not being as miserable as herself ; 
forgetting that the fashionable beauty had never 
counted CharUe Tremayne among the list of her 
admirers, or played with his devotion, as she had 
through the winter, whether on the ice in the 
Horticultural Gardens, or under the shade of 
camelUas in silent conservatories. Her sand- 
wiches she rejected with disdain, and only took 
a sip from Sylvester's flask, because the little 
man looked so touchingly pathetic as he 
offered it. 

With a sigh of satisfaction, she saw the door 
open, the judge resume his seat, the jury return 
to their box, the prisoner to the dock, and the 
barristers settle themselves in their places. 

It is unnecessary to give a detailed account 
of the few witnesses called for the defence. Sir 
Robert Grenville, looking hale and hearty, though 
somewhat nervous at his unaccustomed position, 
doposed that the prisoner had dined with him at 
Rookwood on the 8th of January. He came 
^own by the 6.35 train, seemed in very good 
spirits, and returned to town on the following 
horning. 

Mary Ann Leeson, general servant at Mrs. 
i^loyd's, Jermyn Street, deposed that on the 
^^ening of the arrest, she heard voices on the 
^^Hding outside the prisoner's room, and on 
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coming downstairs, saw that the gas had loeetx 
relighted through the crack of the door. 

Several witnesses from diflferent parts of 
London proved that they had changed some of 
the notes, which had heen subsequenbly stopped, 
for a man of moderate height, red beard, and 
pale complexion, on the evening of the 8th of 
January. 

Some unimportant evidence followed, which 
was of no material benefit to the defence ; and 
then a sHp of paper was passed into Mr. St- 
John's hands, who looked at it in surprise, and 
called for the Master of Strathrowan. 

Tall, aristocratic, quiet and refined, his 
appearance in the witness-box caused some sen- 
sation, especially when, in the most dulcet of 
tones, he described the prisoner as a man of high 
honour, whom he was proud to reckon among bis 
friends. 

The generous words gave the first drop o^ 
balm to Charlie's sore heart. The tears were i^ 
his eyes, as he raised them gratefully to tb-^ 
Master's face, as he passed close by him on tl^^ 
way to his seat. Leaning over the dock, Stratk^ 
rowan grasped his hand for an instant in sileiP- 
token of friendship. Vivian and Sylvester 
anxious to do what they could for a comrade r:* 
trouble, and fired by the Master's example, cam 
down from the gallery, and, after a slight fusi^ 
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ire called upon to give their testimony to the 
gh character borne by the prisoner. This they 
3 in snoh glowing terms, that a smile hovered 
: a moment round CharUe's trembling lips. He 
d no idea that he was such a splendid fellow 
the eyes of his friends. 

There was a pause. Vivian and Sylvester 
jained their seats, and were welcomed with 
.rmest gratitude by their fair friends; and then 

faces were turned expectantly towards the 
msel for the defence. 

Mr. St. John rallied all his energies for an 
ort which he felt was the forlorn hope of a 
t cause. 

In a simple, straightforward manner, he 
mowledged that the case presented such difl&- 
ities as it would tax all the powers of his mind 
surmount. He had perfect confidence in the 
locence of his client; and trusted that he 
^ht be able to prove it to the satisfaction of 
)se, whose only object it must be to give a just 
i righteous verdict. That the cheque had 
m presented by the prisoner, he did not for a 
ment dispute ; but that he had stolen it from 
' Philip TreveUyan's book, and forged Sir 
lilip TreveUyan's signature, he denied most 
iphatically, and defied the other side to prove 

" The motive for such a sudden descent into 
oae is entirely wanting, for it is' simply im- 
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possible to suppose that a man of high honouJ 
as the prisoner is known to be — ^we have tk 
testimony of his friends to support this asser 
tion — should be driven to such desperation bj 
a few paltry debts, that he should commit an aci 
of social suicide in order to get rid of them. He 
was living on terms of perfect cordiality with his 
brother-in-law, and therefore it is reasonable tc 
suppose that if his needs had been pressing, lie 
would have had no hesitation in applying to him 
for the assistance, which Sir Philip Trevellyan 
would probably have been most ready to give. 
What were a few hundreds to a man of ample 
fortune, compared with the peace of mind of his 
wife's only brother ? Nothing ! A mere strav« 
in the balance. And yet we are asked to believe 
that rather than ask for such a trifle, this young 
fellow, in the position of a gentleman, and wil 
the feelings of a gentleman, enters Trevellyan'^ 
lodgings in the open eye of day, and finding 
him engaged in a colloquy downstairs, whilst Hi 
cheque-book is lying on his desk in the sitting 
room, deliberately tears a leaf from among the fins 
pages, where its absence would be likely to pa< 
unnoticed ; and runs out of the house, with b 
stolen paper, unmindful of the fact that a f ootmi 
is standing in the hall, a silent witness of his fligh 
but with voice to give evidence against him, if 
question of his guilt were raised. That he walk 
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into the bank, and presented the forged cheque, I 
regard as a decided proof that he did not know 
the cheque was forged ; for what man in his 
senses would run his head into the lion's mouth, 
so long as it was possible to find some one else 
to do it for him. If he had forged it, it is utterly 
improbable that he should have presented it ; 
therefore the presentation, instead of counting 
against him, is incontestably a point in his 
favour. Next we have his journey down to 
Rookwood, in company with a well-known noble- 
man, to enjoy a sociable evening at the house of 
Sir Robert Grenville. At the station he changes 
one of the notes, and the following day, he gives 
another to a florist in Covent Garden, in pay- 
ment of a small bill. In neither case is there 
any attempt at concealment. He pays away the 
notes with the same frankness as he presented 
the cheque, and of all the two thousand pounds, 
these two small notes of the trifling amount of 
five pounds apiece, are the only ones which can 
^^ traced to him. With one thousand nine 
i^nndred and eighty pounds odd in his hands, — 
according to the theory of the prosecution — this 
^^an, who has gone to the utmost extremities for 
*lie sake of defraying his debts, leaves every 
^®bt unpaid. Dunned by tailors, glovers, hosiers, 
^^d a whole posse of tradesmen, who are never 
pi'one to let the impecunious go unmolested, 
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however long a credit they may be un^se 
enough to allow the rich, he shuts the money up 
in some secret corner, and suffers the same in- 
conveniences as before. Bear in mind that it is 
on account of these inconveniences — these petty 
worries — ^that he is supposed to have launched 
into crime. Even the landlady, who seems in 
her widowed state to have special claims on Ms 
consideration, cannot get her rent, and a friend 
who has lent him fifty pounds, is asked to wait. 
The same evening that the prisoner is dining at 
Eookwood, the rest of the notes are changed by 
a red-haired man, who appears with the sudden- 
ness of a clown at a pantomime, and vanishes 
with the like celerity. Who he is, nobody can 
say; but that he is not the prisoner we have 
evidence to show. Next we have the interview 
with the banker's soHcitor. Like business men 
in general, the worthy gentleman is early in his 
habits, and consequently finds the prisoner at his 
breakfast. He asks various questions, which 
the prisoner answers frankly, up to the moment 
when the crucial point is reached ; and then be 
refuses, point-blank, to give the name of tb® 
person from whom he received the cheque. AJI 
this while, his manner is so simple and straigb't' 
forward, that the solicitor would have been 1^^ 
to believe in his innocence, if it had not be^^ 
for the two five-pound notes, which had be^^ 
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aced to his possession. Except those two notes, 
le refusal to give up the name is the only point 
gainst him. He asks for a delay of a day and 
half. It is taken as a symptom of flight ; and the 
anker, acting on the advice of his solicitor, 
ppHes for a warrant against him. The police- 
lan arrives to find him in the act of leaving the 
3use — it is true — but only to take part in a social 
ithering under a friend's roof. Up to this 
oment, his conduct is utterly inconsistent with 
le supposition of guilt. Instead of flying as 
st as boat or train could carry him, he accepts 
1 invitation for a fortnight's shooting in War- 
ickshire, and presses a friend to lunch with 
m at his club, the following day. Bitterly 
^sentful of the infamous charge, he at first 
jfuses to go with the policeman ; but his own 
)mmon sense induces him to yield. The next 
Lorning — and mark this, it was not till the next 
loming — the policereturn to search his lodgings; 
ad we come to the discovery of the criminating 
a-pers in his desk. The prisoner denies all 
tiowledge of their existence, and I maintiain 
lat he is perfectly right in his denial. Sup- 
3sing that he had forged the cheque, is it within 
ie ordinary bounds of probability that he would 
ive preserved his first blundering essays on the 
^thway of sin ; that he would have kept each 
I'ap of the imitated handwriting in an open 
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desk in his sitting-room, in order that such 
damning proofs of his crime might be found by 
the first person who had an object in seeking 
them ? I say that it is not only improbable, but 
impossible. No man willingly hangs a rope 
round his own neck; no burglar obligingly 
spreads out his tools, under the nose of the first 
policeman who calls his way. As a rule, there 
is more cunning in a forger, than in any other 
class of criminal, which often enables him to 
elude justice with marvellous ingenuity. Yet 
we are asked to beheve that a forger would be 
capable of such childish folly as this. It is 
against common sense to suppose it; therefore 
these papers must have been placed there by 
some person whose interest it was to throw 
suspicion on the prisoner. You have heard what 
the landlady has to say about that evening. Her 
evidence was of that emotional sort, which makes 
truth depend on a series of hysterical impres- 
sions, and tears are apt to wash away a whole 
substratum of facts. She denied, as positively 
as any woman could, who had constant recourse 
to her pocket-handkerchief, that any one had 
entered her house, between the arrest of the 
prisoner and the domiciliary visit of the pohce 
the next naorning ; yet we have the evidence of 
her own servant to the contrary. Mary Ann 
Leeson swears that on the evening in question 
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I heard voices on tlie landing outside the 
toner's sitting-room, that when she came 
vn her mistress was standing before the closisd 
)r, and that she could see by the chink of 
it through the crack, that the gas had been 
Lghted inside the room. As to what happened 
erwards she cannot help us ; but I hold that 
: evidence is proof positive that there is a 
jond person in this case — a person who is the 
iiual forger and thief, and who by a series of 
moeuvres worthy of Mephistopheles himself, 
s entangled the prisoner in the meshes of his 
ine, and sheltered the shame and the guilt of 
J own misdeed behind the back of an innocent 
m. We do not know by what unholy and 
jTsterious means he has contrived to shut the 
isoner's mouth, and to gain such a hold on his 
uth and inexperience that he refuses to disclose 
e name of his deceiver ; but, piercing through 
e clouds of mystery in which this case is 
Lveloped, we guess how, after the cheque 
id been abstracted from Sir Phihp Trevellyan's 
leque-book, he filled it in for the amount which 
as necessary to satisfy his greed, palmed it off 
3on the Baronet's own brother-in-law, hoping, 
Jrchance, that the relationship between the two 
:)uld allay suspicion ; and when he has cashed 
e cheque, returns two of the notes to the 
fendant, who finds himself at Victoria Station 
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without a farthing in his pocket, and is conse- 
quently glad to borrow a few pounds of his 
friend. On that same evening we find him in 
propria personay exchanging the rest of the 
notes received from the bank, in different parts 
of London; and on the evening of the arrest, 
according to our theory, he next appears in 
Jermyn Street, where, behind the closed door of 
the prisoner's sitting-room, he is busily engaged 
in filling his desk with criminating papers calcu- 
lated to throw suspicion on his dupe. The desk 
is closed, the key hidden under the hearthrug 
to suggest an idea of secrecy, which the first 
sweep of a housemaid's broom would be calcu- 
lated to dispel, and he comes out to be shoim 
downstairs by the landlady, whom he probably 
bribes to hold her tongue. As, to the natural 
resemblance between the handwriting of the 
prisoner and that of Sir Philip Trevellyan, it 
proves nothing. A man of honour is not tempted 
to commit such a crime as forgery simply because 
there is an accidental likeness between the 
character of his own writing and that of his rela- 
tion, neither is the forger less likely to attempt 
an imitation because that resemblance is wanting. 
Besides this, we have the false signature of 
Edward Pond, as well as that of the Baronet, and 
not even an expert could detect the smallest 
similarity between the neat handwriting of the 
one, and the florid scrawl of the other." 
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He then commented severely on the absence 
f Sir Philip Trevellyan, whom it was the duty 
f the prosecution to place in the witness-box, 
oless they could prove that sickness, almost unto 
Bath, detained him in Eome ; and called atten- 
on to the fact that the prisoner, who was 
3cused of risking the honour of his name, and 
is own personal liberty, for the sake of the 
altry sum of two thousand pounds in De- 
amber, would come into the fine property of 
►roadlands in the month of August — a property 
hich, heavily encumbered or not, would belong 
> him, and him alone. 

" Only seven short months of waiting, and 
m times that sum would be his to have, to 
ijoy, to spend, as he liked; and with this 
I view, would any man not entirely bereft of 
iason risk the shame of the convict's brand, 
le solitude of the convict's cell, the horror of a 
Dnvict's life, rather than wait for that small 
eriod which would change expectation into rich 
Tiition ? 

" Gentlemen, I have done. I would that my 
owers had been more equal to the noblest task 
lat one man can give another — ^the defence of 
le innocent ; but with perfect confidence in the 
ghteousness of my cause, I call upon you, who 
ive so far honoured me with undeviating atfcen- 
^H, to take up the task which I must now lay 
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down — to do your duty by the unfortunate aiL^ ^ 
innocent, as fearless, God-fearing EngUshmen. 
and, not allowing yourselves to be deceived 
by the specious aspect of pretended facts , 
prepared by a fraudulent hand ; restore him by 
your just acquittal to that honourable positio 
in society, which by birth, breeding, an 
educaticHi, he is so well fitted to fill — ^remember- 
ing that he who stands before you, charged witli 
this most shameful and loathsome of crimes, is a 
man of the highest honour, and most irreproaclx- 
able character,- whose only sins have been the 
folly of youth — and an over-generous confidence 
in an unworthy object. Conscious of his 
innocence as I am of my own, I dare jouto 
burden your consciences with a contrary verdict, 
and deliver the last scion of an honourable race 
to the lowest depths of social and lifelong : 
degradation. Lifelong, I say wittingly, for be 
the penalty of long or short duration, it leaves a 
stain which neither tears, nor love, nor time can 
ever efface, — it means none the less social death, 
absolute death, for the man who has a name to 
preserve unsoUed, an honour which is as dear to 
' him as his hopes of Eternity." 

A burst of sympathetic applause, and Mr. 
St. John sat down, flushed with the passion of 
his appeal. Eose Dynevor, overcome T^'ith 
emotion, buried her face in her hands. 
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The crowd grew fidgety, whilst Mr. Hard- 
ing, with his usual forensic skill, replied for the 
prosecution; but Mrs. de Vaudeville, though some- 
what bored, was supported by the hope that her 
pretty features, and elegant toilette, would figure 
prominently in every description of the trial in 
the daily papers. She was inwardly regretting 
that she had put on a blue dress instead of a red, 
when she became aware that Mr. Harding was 
no longer speaking. Even her frivolous heart 
beat a little faster at the thought that within 
the next hour, a man whom she had known and 
Kked, might possibly be sentenced to endless 
misery and shame. 

The silence was profound, as in earnest, 
measured tones the judge began his summing up. 
Slowly, link by link, he pieced the long chain of 
evidence together, not omitting the smallest 
circumstance which could add a feather-weight 
to the testimony, either for, or against the 
prisoner. As he went on, equally void of pity or 
spite, it seemed as if nothing were wanting to 
support the theory of the prosecution, or to 
bring the crime home to the accused. Possi- 
bility was proved by the circumstance that he 
had undisturbed access to the room in which the 
cheque-book was lying; probability, by the re- 
semblance of the handwriting; motive, by his 
pressing need of money which anticipations of 
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aocession to a heavily encumbered estate could 
not affect ; actual guilt, by the fact that he wa& 
found with the forged cheque in his hand, and 
incapable of accounting for its possession. After 
alluding to the notes said to have been borrowed 
from a friend, and the criminating papers found 
in the prisoner's desk, he said — " The landlady, 
who was on the scene, swears in a most positive 
manner that no one entered the house ; the girl, 
who was upstairs, only deposes to hearing 
voices, and seeing a ray of hght through the 
prisoner's closed door. As regards the ray of 
light, we have no proof that the gas was ever 
extinguished; and whilst pointing out the dis- 
crepancies between the testimony of the two 
witnesses, I must leave it to your discretion to 
decide which is the more worthy of credence. 
As to the theory of the defence, that there ^ 
a second party who committed the crime, aP-"- 
by some trick of legerdemain worthy of a secoP-^ 
Wiljalba Frikell, fixed it upon the prisoner, tt^^ 
evidence to support it, and to lend the shada^ 
of probabihty, is entirely wanting. The existence ^ 
of an accomplice is placed beyond a doubt by tb-' 
fact that the remainder of the notes wer^** 
changed by a man with a red beard, whilst th -^ 
prisoner was dining fifteen miles off at the hous ^ 
of a friend, but the presence of an accomplice 
does not lesson the responsibility of the prisoned 
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ike one iota from the weight of his legal 
. Neither must you allow the high social 
ion of the prisoner to influence you in his 
ir. Upon reflection you will see that it 
most decidedly against him ; for the higher 
n stands, the farther he is removed from the 
ing wiles of temptation, and the greater his 
nto the dark waters of sin. Beyond his 
3ience and his religion, there are other ties 
it of caste and tradition — ^the restraining 
3nce of an ancient phrase now grown into 

common saying, ^Noblesse ohligej the 
7ated intelligence which enables him to 
e the measure of his contemplated sin, and 

ever-increasing tree of knowledge which 
; us to distinguish the evil from the 
. There is all this against him ; but, on the 
• hand, you should not forget that if you find 
^uilty, any penalty attached to his guilt will 
its weight doubled, and redoubled a hundred 
I, by the overwhelming burden of obloquy 
arable from a felon's doom." 
rith an eloquent appeal for an impartial 
ot, the judge's summing up came to a close, 
he jury retired for private consultation, 
odfrey Vivian forgot to whisper confidences 
bhe ears of the Beauty. Peere Sylvester's 
were fixed in solemn compassion on the 
aer's fair head, bowed in his hands. The 
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Master of Strathrowan sat still as a ston^^ 
outwardly impassible, inwardly much, moved. 

As for Eose Dynevor, she scarcely breathei - 
every sense absorbed in the agony of suspense-- 
The interval was not really long, but for thoi 
who wait as if for life or death, time has n( 
measure ; and it seemed to those most interestei 
as if an hour at least had passed whilst th( 
barristers shifted to and fro, the aldermei 
yawned, the gas was turned up a little higher 
the buzz of conversation rose on every side, anc 
people, impatient of delay, began to cough an^3 
move their feet uneasily. At last there was f=i 
movement, a door opened, and the jury canw 
tumbling back into their box. 

Breathless silence, as their names wen 
called over. 

The Clerk of Arraigns — " Gentlemen, hav 
you all agreed?" 

The Foreman — "We have." 



Clerk — "Do you find the prisoner, Charl^ s 
Tremayne, guilty or not guilty? " 

An awful pause, and then in a clear coU^ 
voice, the single word "Guilty" rang through -'^ 
the hushed court, and with a cry like that of ^ 
wounded animal, Eose Dynevor fell back senS^^" 
less into Vivian's arms. 

She did not see the prisoner standing 
with folded arms, rigid with sudden despair; 
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ilien, with his white face turned towards his 
Eriends, and a look of dumb agony in startled 
ayes and quivering lips, fall forward as if he had 
been shot, as the awful sentence of seven years' 
penal servitude sounded its death-knell in his 
ears! 

He had tried to bear up with unshaken 
courage to the last, to make his final bow with 
the affected indifference of a model hero ; but he 
was never one of the strong ones of the earth, 
3.iid his senses reeled at the horror of his fate. 

There was scarcely a dry eye amongst the 
W'onaen in the crowd, as the warders lifted the 
prisoner gently, and carried him out of sight. 
rhe court gradually emptied, and Eose Dynevor 
irove home by Mrs. de Vaudeville's side, mute 
^th the stony composure that is not peace, of 
>iie whose hope is dead, and over whose youth 
las passed the blight of despair. 
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CHAPTER XV- 



"afteb many teabs. 



JJ 



At ten o'clock at night Flora Trevellyan staxted 
from the Termine at Borne, leaving Victor de 
Zinsky on the platform, lost in a romantic 
reverie. In consequence of quitting the Eternal 
City in the evening, and not in the afternoon, 
she was ohUged to take the more circuitous ronta 
hy Florence, instead of going straight on to 
Turin, and therehy lost several hours on the 
way. The lovely city of lilies was reached in 
the early morning about six o'clock, but a heavy 
mist was hanging over the Amo, and obscured 
the beauties of the dawn. Shivering with tb©^ 
deadly cold of anxiety, which a hot cup of coffee 
could not dispel. Flora sat and waited alou^ 
with her maid, till the ringing of the bell ^^ 
eight told her that the train was about to starfc - 
No one can tell the agony of mind that st>-^ 
suffered on that long and tedious journey. ^* 
was impossible to sleep, impossible to read ; si 
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>Tild only sit still with, clasped hands and closed 
jres, counting the weary hours which separated 
Bi from her brother, and praying, as perhaps 
le never, had prayed before, with all the 
assion of her bleeding heart, that the evil 
iich she dreaded might mercifully be averted 
om that beloved head. At eight o'clock in the 
veiling, they stopped at Turin. Her maid 
rought her some refreshments, and urged her 
) eat or she would be ill, as De Zinsky had done 
le day before; and again her common sense 
revailed over her distaste for food, and she ate 
>me chicken and drank a glass of Bordeaux. 
7oTJx out from want of rest of mind, she slept a 
btle that night, and woke up in the morning 
ightly refreshed. One more day, one long 
)ell of twenty-four hours, and she would find 
3rself in London. Although she was so eager 
» be there, she shrank from the thought of her 
rrival. "What would she be likely to hear when 
le end of her journey was reached ? 

Gaston de Beauville stepped out of the train 
• the Gare de Lyons, and gave an exclamation 

delighted surprise when he caught sight of 
idy TreveUyan, the one woman in the world 
lorn he considered perfectly faultless, whether 
to beauty of person or character! He took 
for granted that her destination was the Hotel 
iron, and regretted that the carriage had not 
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been sent to meet her. Flora explained tha* 
she was bound for England, and wished to 
proceed straight to the Gare du Nord ; but as it 
was only five o'clock, and the boat-express did 
not start tiU eight, he insisted upon her coming 
round by the Eue de I'Elysee, and allowing his 
aunt the pleasure of giving her a cup of coffee - 
Too tired to be firm, she yielded, though agains* 
her will. Madame de Biron received her witln 
open arms, but without surprise. 

** I knew that I should see you to-day, fo^ 
a telegram has arrived for you from Eome,'*' ' 
she said, with a smile. " Gaston, mon cher — , 
fetch it for me from the table in the salo 
And now, cMrie^ tell me what it is ; I have bee 
navr^e with anxiety to know, since the fir^'* 
moment you came in at the door. Is it anj?^- 
thing wrong with Philip? Confide it to m^ 
without fear. There is nothing in a husbaE<3 
that could surprise me." And she puUed a 
comfortable armchair near the fire, put her 
friend into it, placed a footstool under her feet, 
and a pillow under her head, loosed her bonnet- 
strings, unfastened her pelisse, and then sat 
down on a causeuse close beside her. 

** Nothing wrong with Philip," said ¥lot% 

with a wan smile, "but my brother " S^^^ 

stopped as the Viscount came into the roa:^» 
and placed the telegram in her hand. Seei^o 
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he traces of agitation on her face, he had the 
liscretion to retire. She opened it quickly. It 
^as, as she feared, from her husband. 

" Sir Philip Trevellyan, To Lady Trevellyan, 

Rome. Hotel Biron, 

Rue de TElysee, 
Paris, 

*' Come back at once. Tour presence in 
3ndon is undesirable, and you would arrive too 

The paper fell to the ground, and every 
•rap of colour forsook her face. Madame de 
iron, very much alarmed, picked up the tele^ 
ram, and at a sign from Flora, read it. 

" But what is it ? I do not comprehend." 

" TeU me what I am to do ; " and she clasped 
ler hands imploringly. " I can't go back. If 
le kiUed me for it, I must go on ! " 

*' To your brother ? He is in trouble 2 And 
on are fond of him, rCest cepasy more than ? " 

"I love him better than aU the world put 
Dgether,'' she cried, forgetful of everything at 
tiat moment but the one absorbing object of 
iterest. " Oh, tell me what I am to do ! " 

^* Go to him, c^^n>," said Madame de Biron^ 
jBfectionately patting her hand. *'Put the 
\ipeche into the fire, and say an accident arrived 
it, en route. ^^ 

" But my husband ? " she faltered. '' What 
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will he say ? I have never disobeyed him in iik^^ 

life/' 

" Then it is time that you began, Mo^> 
Dieu / I am glad that Jules is not here to hesux 
you. Spoil a husband, and he will make yon 
his slave ; neglect him wholesomely, and he will 
be yours instead." 

Flora leant her cheek on her hand, and 
remained for some time plunged in conflicting 
thoughts. She had always done her duty by 
her husband, acting up to the spirit and the 
letter of her marriage vows, not deeming herself 
absolved from their fulfilment because his were 
too often forgotten or ignored. She felt that 
she owed him perhaps a more perfect obedience 
than other wives, because she had simply married 
him as a convenient stepping-stone for her 
brother's fortunes, and not brought him that all- 
sujB&cing love which makes of matrimonial obli- 
gations so many chains of roses. But with 
Charlie in trouble, on the one hand, and her 
husband's peremptory command on the other, 
her] heart, for the first time since her marriage, 
was brought into direct conflict with her duty. 

Madame de Biron left her to herself, whilst 
she quietly poured out the coffee, and slipped a 
cup into her hand. She knew how the matter 
would end, and was considering that she bad 
better advance the dinner-hour, in order that 
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Gaston might be free to escort Lady Trevellyan 
to the station. 

It was not without a struggle, that Flora 
decided to do what she knew to be wrong. 
Wifely duty called her to Eome, sisterly tender- 
ness to London. It was difficult to her to dis- 
obey her husband ; but it was more than difficult 
— ^utterly impossible — to keep away from her 
brother, when he was in such terrible need of 
sympathy and comfort. Charhe carried the 
day, as he was always fated to carry the day in 
his sister's loving breast ; and at eight o'clock, 
she was leaving Paris by the Calais express, 
with a burdened conscience added to the misery 
of a heavy heart. 

She had refused to add deception to the sin 
of disobedience, and therefore despatched an 
answer to her husband's telegram, praying for 
his forgiveness, as it was impossible for her to 
come back. 

Another telegram was also sent to Lady 
Jemima Broadbent, announcing her niece's 
arrival at an early hour the next morning, 
and craving her hospitaUty for a few days. 
Charhe had not known the date of his trial 
when he wrote, so she little guessed that as she 
was sitting before the fire with Madame de 
Biron, the verdict was already given, and the 
awful sentence pronounced. Still in a fever of 
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anxiety, she was one of the first passengers 
leave the steamboat, as if extra haste on b 
part would make the train start a minute earlie 

Inexpressibly dreary London looked when sh. 
gazed upon its empty streets with haggard eyes 
In some part of it there was a terrible priso 
with her own brother Charlie fast locked withLxa 
its waUs, and the dark shadows of his gruesonxe 
cell seemed to cast a gloom upon the whol^. 
A sleepy footman opened the door in BryanstoELe 
Square, and Parker came down in a faded 
dressing-gown to ask if Lady Trevellyan would 
like to go to her room, or have some breakfast. 
Lady Jemima had been quite upset by the news 
of her arrival, and hoped that there was nothing 
wrong. 

*^ Something terribly wrong," said Flora, 
with quivering lips. " Come up to my room, 
and let me wash my face and lie down for a 
little, and I will tell you all about it. Has my 
aunt heard anything of Mr. Charles ? ' ' 

^* Nothing, my lady, not for a twelvemonth 
or more. You see, they had words together, 
and the young gentleman is not one to come 
back after that, unless he is specially invited, 
and my lady herself isn't one to say " Come " 
after a quarrel, however much she might want 
him. I am sorry to give you so poor a welcome; 
but you see the hour is early." 
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"Yes? It seems to me so late. Let me 
have a cab at eleven ; I suppose I could not pay 
a visit earlier than that ; " and with weary eyes, 
that scarcely noted what they rested on, she 
looked round the room that had once been 
hers. 

" WeU, no, my lady, we don't call it * calling 
hours ' before that — do we ? " said Parker, 
bustling about, pouring out the hot water, and 
lighting the candles. Flora's own maid being in a 
state of collapse, she took off Lady Trevellyan's 
bonnet, undid her cloak, saw her comfortably 
settled on the bed, with a warm wrap thrown 
over her, and crept out of the room, taking 
Wilson with her. 

"Utterly exhausted. Flora fell fast asleep, and 
never woke till Parker appeared at the bedside, 
with a breakfast tray in her hand, aud the 
announcement that the cab was at the door. In 
a moment she was up, and ten minutes later, 
after a hurried greeting to Lady Jemima, whose 
sniff of disapprobation at the extraordinary pro- 
ceeding followed her downstairs, she was out of 
the house. 

"Anything in the papers?" she had asked 
anxiously ; but Parker replied in surprise — 

" Papers ? My lady, we never see them ! 
My mistress says she has done with the world, 
and doesn't want to know anything more about 
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it. When there's anything very particular, I 
borrow one from Smithers.'.' 

Bolt upright, with the rigidity of one whose 
every thought is absorbed in an idea, Flora sat 
in the four-wheeler, which was conveying her at 
a moderate pace towards 90, Grosvenor Place. 
She was going to break the silence of years- 
going voluntarily to meet a man whom she hai 
avoided with constant care, ever since her 
marriage ! He had caused her to keep away 
from London, on one excuse or another, seasoa 
after season ; and her fugitive visits had, uncon- 
fessed to all but herself, depended on his absence. 
But the ghost of her dead love melted away 
into nothingness, when brought into contact with 
the fire and the passion of the absorbing affec- 
tion which had always bound her to her brother, 
and her heart did not beat one shade the quicker 
as, after asking to see Lord Eavenhill alone, sh.^ 
followed the butler into the library, and foua^ 
herself face to face with her former lover. 

Basil rose from the writing-table, and stoo<3 
looking at her, astonishment predominating ove^ ^ 
every other feeling. Flora Trevellyan, mor^ 
beautiful than ever, only a few paces from hin*- ' 
her eyes raised supplicatingly to his ! His heai^ ^ 
beat tumultuously after the chilling frost o^ ^ 
years, every pulse throbbed joyously with ne 
reviving life; this was the one woman on th 
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rth for him, in spite of scorn and cold 
jrangement, and he had known it even at 
stle Trant, when he had asked another to be 
i wife ! One glance in her face, and his 
nth came back to him in all its freshness and 
lour — one glance, and then his eyes slowly 
bached themselves from the resting-place that 
d been so long denied them, and, turning a 
ide paler, he leant against the table. 

Unconscious of the tempest within him, 
Iging only by his outward behaviour, she 
>ught that he was still coldly resentful of her 
aduct in the past; and suddenly her task 
iw very difficult. She had counted on his 
^ndship so surely, if ever she made up her 
tid to ask it ; and now he could meet her like 
:s! 

''Lord Eavenhill," she began in ton^s that 
uld tremble, in spite of her effort to control 
im, '' I hope you will forgive me for intrud- 
f ; but I am in great trouble." 

"I know," he answered quickly; and, re- 
?^ering himself completely at the sight of her 
tress, he pulled forward a chair, and motioned 

her to sit down. ''Your poor brother — I 
ver was so shocked in my life." 

"Then you have heard all about it?" and 
i leant against the back .of the chair, without 
bing down. 
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"I have heard nothing. T only came hom^ 
yesterday, and I only know what I learnt from 
the papers this morning." 

'' The papers ! Do they mention it in tlxe 
Times ? May I see it ? " and before he could 
stop her she caught up the copy, which was 
lying on the table. '^ I can't find it. Show it 
me," she said pitifully, as the paper shook 
her trembling hand. 

He took it from her, and found the plac- 
" Do you know what is in it ? " he said doubi^- 

fully. 

*'I know all about it. Give it me;" anc3., 
catching it from him, her eye ran eagerly dov^^ct 
the column. 

He watched her uneasily, as the horror gre 
deeper on her white face ; her breath came 
gasps; her bosom heaved wildly. And thei 
when the end was reached, and she knew th^^* 
she was too late to help or to save, she look^ ^ 
up in his face with wild distracted eyes, tryin ^ 
to find voice to speak. Exhausted with all sh- ^ 
had gone through, and overcome by the awfc^*^ 
shock of the verdict and sentence, her kne^^ ^ 
suddenly gave way, there was a rush as c^^ 
gurgling waters in her ears, and, stretching on — ^ 
her hands to save herself, she fell into Basil' ® 
arms. 

As he held her against his heart, his fac- ® 
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rtened into pity — that boundless pity, which 
311, if they deserve the name, never fail to feel 
• a woman in distress, increased a thousand- 
.d by the ineradicable tenderness of the past, 
d his own utter powerlessness to help. Gently 

lifted her in his strong arms, and laid her 
. the sofa. Oh for the power to turn back 
e hand of time — to be Basil Fitz-herbert 
ce more at the feet of Flora Tremayne ! A 
Id, irrepressible yearning to undo what had 
en done shook him from head to foot; but 
e curse of '' too late " was on all. She had 
st him off, and married another, and he had 
rged new fetters for himseK; there were chains 
- either side to bind and to keep apart, and 
•"thing left but the passive courage of resigna- 
>n. He folded his arms across his chest, and 
►"wed his head to the inevitable. 

The door opened, and the voice of his wife 
called him from idle dreams to the active 
ities of life. 

*^ I wanted to know if you would be ready to 

D out with me, in haK " And she stopped 

Druptly, her breath taken from her by her 
nazement. 

*' Not this morning," he said curtly, con- 
dous of a feeling that made Brenda's presence 
3em inopportune. 

Without a word she went out, and shut the 
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door, too proud to ask a question, though her 
curiosity was rampant. 

A lady, fainting on the sofa, her husband 
standing over her, and she, the wife, sent off 
like an intrusive child, with a short answer ! 

Lord Eavenhill had no intention of wounding 
her feeHngs, or of keeping her in the dark ; his 
only object in not inviting her in was to spare 
Lady Trevellyan the pain of seeing a stranger, 
at a moment when she certainly would not care 
for a fresh introduction. The interruption haA 
scarcely broken the spell which was upon him ; 
with Flora there before him, after the lapse of 
years, he might be pardoned if he forgot his 
wife for haK an hour. He thought it best not 
to worry her with salts and scents ; the waking 
would come soon enough, without external aids. 
Time had passed over her with a light hand, 
deepening rather than decreasing the charms 
of her face and figure. There was not a wrinkle 
on the smooth white brow, with its clustering 
curls ; and the cheeks were as softly rounded as 
ever. Then the long lashes were r^iised, and, 
with a shuddering sigh, she looked up into his 
face. Her lips moved, and he knelt down to 
hear what she said. 

" Tell me ; is there no hope ? '' 

He rested his arm on the head of the sofa, 
his head on his hand. *^ Not now.'' 
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"But is there nothing to be done?" and 
lier poor Ups quivered. '• Won't you help me, 
if there is a chance ? " 

" I will devote my life to clearing him, as if 
he were my own brother, and yours as well," 
he said earnestly, in tones that vibrated through 
her stricken heart. And as she thanked him 
with the tears pouring down her cheeks, he 
stooped his head and kissed her hands pas- 
sionately as the seal of his promise. Then he 
rose hurriedly to his feet, and turned away. 
He could be weak for one moment, because he 
knew that he had sufl^cient marrow in his moral 
hackbone to be strong for the rest of his life ; 
but he did not think of the effect upon her, and 
suorely she had burdens enough to bear, without 
tlxe weight of another difficulty added to her 
tajd-fought struggle with her duty. 

Not another moment must she stay in his 
i^ouse. She got up, tried to stand, steadied 
l^erself against the table, and then walked 
slowly towards the door. He held it open for 
^©^ and bent down, but she would not look in 
^s face. 

*' Your kindness to me this day I shall never 
^^get," she said in a muffled voice, and passed 
^^t. He followed her without a word. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE SITUATION 1 LA FLUTTERLY. 

When he had seen Lady Trevellyan into her 
cab, he went upstairs to look for his wife. On 
the stairs he met her maid, who gave him a 
message from Brenda to the eflfect that she had 
gone out to lunch with Mrs. Hay ward, and 
would probably not be home till late. Secretly 
rather relieved, he went out to make inquiries 
about the rules and regulations as to visitors at 
Newgate to convicted prisoners ; /or he had 
promised to escort Flora, if possible, to a last 
interview with her brother. It seemed the most 
natural thing for her to turn to him in her hour 
of trouble. The chord of sympathy between two 
natures, if ever existent, is rarely destroyed by 
time or absence, and there is always a peculiar 
charm in going back to the one who is sure 
to understand. As he walked down Piccadilly 
he felt, as the French say, utterly houleversS by 
the events of the morning, and wanted time to 
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collect his thoughts, and quiet his bounding 
pulses. All the bitterness seemed to have gone 
from his heart, for he no longer looked upon 
himseK as a poor fool, who had been tricked by 
a woman. Directly he came into contact with 
Flora Trevellyan, looked once more into her 
candid eyes, and recognized the purity of her 
nature, he knew that she had given him up for 
no vain caprice, but had sought a loveless 
marriage from some mistaken sense of duty. 
Both had suffered, and the duaHty of the suffer- 
ing took away its sting. 

For the future, the greatest pleasure of his 

life would be to serve her as a devoted friend — 

to concentrate aU the powers of his mind to 

tlte clearing of her brother's name, and bring 

l^ack the smile of peace to a face which, even 

^^ sorrow, might once have made him the 

-'^B^ppiest of men. And all this he would do, 

without a thought that could wrong his little 

^'^'ife, for simple friendship's sake, and because 

^^ could not help answering, like a faithful dog, 

^ IPlora called. He had belonged to her first, 

^^txd by every instinct of his nature, he seemed 

*^ belong to her still. For the first time in his 

lifie, he felt as if he loved poor Charlie Tremayne 

fo:t: giving him an excuse for devoting himself 

^^^ her service, an excuse which none could 

^i^pute, for what nobler object could there be 
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for philanthropy than the clearing of an honest |^ 
name from an unjust stain ? Was Tremayne 
innocent ? His sister said so ; and there was |^ 
prima facie evidence to support it, for the 
brother of such a sister could scarcely be gmlty. 1'^ 
Whilst Lord Eavenhill was walking down |^ 
Piccadilly, his wife, as we know, had betaken 
herseK to Eccleston Square, in an aggrieved 
state of mind. It did seem hard that the first 
day in her new home, to which she had looked 
forward with such pleasure, should have been 
marred by the appearance of that Lady Tre- 
vellyan, whose name alone had the power to 
disturb her husband's composure. What busi- 
ness had she to come and faint in a house till 
she knew the mistress of it, and could make us^ 
of her boudoir, instead of the master's library ? 
Utterly unreasonable as most women are i^ 
their first paroxysm of jealousy, she thouglx* 
herself into the belief that the fainting-fit W8t^ 
a premeditated act on Flora's part, for th-^ 
purpose of exciting her husband's compassiorB^ > 
and she resented it as an insult to herself- 
M. de Biron's mysterious hint came into h^ ^ 
head, after being long forgotten ; and iik-— 
stinctively she felt that by " the past " h^^ 
meant to warn her against the fascinations 
Lady Trevellyan. " If your husband goes bac 
to the past, remember that you can reveng-^ 
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nrself on Mm by the future." Eevenge her- 
If , but how ? By flirting with other men who 
3re not half so good as he ? Lower herself for 
)thing, only to excite his contempt? And 
en, when she had made him despise her, and 
rfeited the right to his consideration, expect 
m to give up for her sake this paragon of 
)auty and excellence who had power to charm 
m now, when the honeymoon was scarcely 
er ? No ; flirtation would be no revenge, only 
throwing down of the arms which her position 

a dutiful, loving wife had given her. She 
1st have recourse to other methods, if she 
ahed to retain the affection of her husband. 

Augusta Haywood was a woman of little 
aetration, and therefore prided herself not a 
3le on her keen insight with regard to the 
Qper and disposition of her relatives and 
3nds. Brenda laughed and talked over the 
iple early dinner, which she had for the sake 
her little girl ; so Augusta told her husband 
it the bride was in the highest spirits, and 
•y much improved by her peep into society. 

spite of her own prognostications, the match 
^med to have answered; and it was evident 
lit Lord Eavenhill and his wife were a most 
?'oted couple. 

Brenda left early, knowing that there were 
^eral home duties which she had left undone, 
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in a fit of petulance. Mrs. Ambrose, the house- 
keeper, had asked for an interview on this her 
first day in her London home. Wilson would 
want to know her wishes as to the arrangement 
of her things, and there were all her wedding 
presents waiting to be settled in their new 
places. She devoutly hoped that either the 
cook or Mrs. Ambrose had seen that there was 
something in the house fit to eat, for such au 
idea as ordering dinner had never crossed her 
mind. She would die if they sent up a large 
joint, such as Basil shuddered to think of ; and 
yet she didn't like to interfere, as she had heard 
grand ladies left all those matters to theiJ^ 
servants. Basil was out, or she would hav© 
asked him what to do. Meanwhile she had 
plenty to occupy herself with, as she meant to 
put all the pretty things out, and surprise her 
husband with them on his return. She had 
almost forgotten the disagreeable events of the . 
morning, when the door opened, and Lady j 
Flutterly was announced. Laughingly excusing 
herself for the untidy state to which she had 
reduced the stately drawing-room, she advanced 
to meet her guest, who squeezed her hand in 
her usual confiding manner. 

'* My dear, forgive rather a late visit, but 
I would come to-day, and be the first to welcome 
you back to London. And I have been so 
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layed on the road; positively every one was 
home — an unheard-of thing ! " and she sank 
vm breathlessly on the sofa by Brenda's side. 
C thought it my duty, you know, to call in 
•yanstone Square, and condole with dear Lady 
mima on this dreadful thing which has hap- 
ned to her nephew. Of course, you know all 
out it ; so dreadful ! and in his position I 
>xild rather have had him hanged at once, 
cause, you know, it would have been all over, 
d not going on for ten or twenty years." 

^'What is going on? I don't understand," 
id Brenda, quite mystified. 
" Penal servitude, my love. It always goes 
such a time ; and they have to pick oakum, 
d twist round a horrible sort of mill, and 
ake roads or dig wells, and do everything they 
e told Hke naughty children, and have nothing 
.t bread and broth, and meat once a fortnight, 
sighed out in ounces ; and their beds are made 
planks, with a bit of wood for a pillow. I've 
it up the subject thoroughly for poor dear 
idy Jemima's sake, so I know it all, just as if 
tiad been there ; and cigars are quite forbidden, 
id their tea is just like dirty water, and they 
^ve all to wear coloured shirts, and put them 
itside their coats and waistcoats. So trying, 
)U know, for a young man who was always 
ther a dandy." 
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*' But I don't know who Lady Jemima is, 
or the nephew, or the dandy ! " 

^^ Not know Lady Jemima Broadbent ! " ex- 
claimed Lady Flutterly, in great surprise, ^' when 
your own husband was at the door of her house, 
handing the lovely Lady Trevellyan into a 
caniage as I went in ! " 

" Was he ? " and Brenda coloured with 
vexation. " Lady Trevellyan was here this 
morning." 

"Indeed!" — with marked disapproval. "I 
should have thought she had something else to 
think of just now, than gadding about visiting. 
If my brother had just been convicted as a 
forger and a thief, I should have hidden myself 
up like a snail, and cut my best friend, for feai 
lest he should cut me. But then, some women 
have face enough for anything ! " 

"But is it her brother whom you were talk- 
ing of ? How dreadful ! " 

"Why, of course it is Charles Tremayne, 
as I told you from the beginning ; but I think 
your wits are a Httle wool-gathering this after- 
noon, my dear, for I always put things sO 
clearly. My poor dear husband always used to 
say, ' Be brief as you like, but clear ; ' and I 
have made it my habit ever since." 

" Charlie Tremayne ! I remember seeing 
him one evening at the Grenvilles'. He is ao 
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friend of Lord Eavenhill's, and I think he 
js him very much." 

^' Of course he does. If he isn't the rose, he 
near it, and that's a great thing when a 
d's over head and ears in love; not that he 
LOW," she added confusedly, ** but he used to 
and the charm of it all hangs about him 
L" 

" What charm ? and who ? Basil or Mr. 
)mayne?" said Brenda, utterly bewildered, 
she pulled the little basket-work table towards 
', and began to pour out tea. 
'* Oh ! nothing, my dear, and nobody. It 
3 all over long ago, but he nearly died of it, 
went mad, I am not certain which ; and she 
5sn't care a bit for her husband, which makes 
so sad and so dangerous. No sugar, love, 
ey say it is apt to make you fat." 
" Do you mean to say that my husband 
irly died of — of being in love with Lady 
3veUyan? " and facing round upon her guest, 
3nda looked at her with dilated eyes. 
^* Certainly, my dear. Who else ? May I 
: for a Httle more cream?" and Lady Flutterly 
Ted her tea composedly, perfectly unaware 
the storm she had raised in Lady Eavenhill's 
ast. *' Everybody was in love with the wrong 
son, about five or six years ago ; but that sort 
filing rarely lasts over two seasons, and now 
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that the brother is a convict, he must be so glad 
he had you instead." 

** And Mr. Tremayne is really a convict?" 
Brenda's voice was rather indistinct as she 
turned away her head at the moment, to arrange 
a gorgeous antimacassar over the sofa cushion. 

'* Yes, my love, he is. Forged a lot of money, 
you know, and stole a cheque — and had quite a 
fashionable trial, with Mrs. de Vaudeville, Lady 
de Trafford, and a number of the best people to 
look on. So gratifying, and so consoling. It is 
everything to suffer in style ! " 

" Gratifying to have your friends look onab 
your shame ? I should have died of it ! " 

*^ Oh, but, then, no one knew how it wouli 
tarn out, and he would. have been quite a hero if 
they had only acquitted him. As it is, his nama 
is in all the papers, and six ladies fainted in the 
court, and Eose Dynevor has been in hysterics 
ever since ! Such a pity, you know, to affichr 
yourself in such a way. Not quite modest— at 
least, so it seems to me ; but, then, they say I 
ought to have been an old maid, I am so very 
particular. But now I must positively say 
good-bye; " and she stood up, making a grand 
rustle of jet fringes and gold bangles as she did 
so. ^^ What a lovely room ! I could spend hours 
in studying the frescoes and the curtains. What 
exquisite tapestry ! every bit worked by hand, I 
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,n see at a glance ; and that dear Kttle duck of 
cabinet, I really must ask where it came from.'' 
" Constantinople ; it belonged to Midhat 
isha." 

" Dear, how interesting ! You ought to be 

happy as the day is long, with such relics of 
Qen greatness around you. I am sure I should ; 
it, then, I have such an appreciative soul for all 
at is artistic or aesthetic. Come and have a 
sy chat with me before long. I want to intro- 
Lce you to a young author, who will be one of 
e greatest writers of the day ; at least, I think 
, and I am generally considered a judge.'' 
ssing Brenda on both cheeks, she advanced 

the door, but turned round before leaving 
e room to say in a confidential whisper, *' I 
>uldn't let him see too much of her, you know. 
9r misfortunes make her more dangerous than 
er ; for pity is akin to love, and she's a very 
ndsome woman." Then, with many nods and 
dies, she ambled down the stairs, confident 
at she had done a kindly action by the young, 
experienced wife. 

Brenda closed the door after her, and came 
wly back towards the fire. She stood before it 
e a statue of despair, with clasped hands and 
wed head, a tempest within, a stony calm 
thout. She saw it all at a glance. Her 
sband had loved Lady Trevellyan, when they 

OL. II. 
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were both free, with all the fire of his concen- 
trated nature. Some fraud had parted them, 
and he had left her, embittered and himiihated 
for life. Then, partly out of pique, and pariily 
out of a friendly sort pf affection, he had married 
a little girl, chance having thrown them to- 
gether ; and now, when it was too late, he met 
the woman whom he had loved from the first, 
discovered the wretched mistake which had 
parted them, and naturally panted to be free. 

She twisted round the wedding-ring on her 
finger, almost v^ishing that she could throw it 
into the fire, and so absolve her husband from a 
galling tie. She did not blame him. She knew 
that, however hot the fire of temptation might 
be, he had strength to pass through it unscathed; 
but yet to know that whilst he stood by her side 
he was longing to be with some one else, he was 
hankering after another woman, as it is in human 
nature to hanker most after the unattainable, 
listening for the music of her voice, thinking of 
her last words, feeding on the remembrance of 
her smile! Could she bear it, day after day, 
night after night ? To know that she was a 
burden, not a joy ; an obstacle to his happiness, 
rather than its foundation-stone ! No ; not 
unless she could turn into stone, or stupefy her 
heart with the narcotic of indifference. If she 
loved him always, as she loved him now, she felt 
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that she would go mad, and madness would only 
make it worse for him, as well as for herself. As 
yet, the interest of her life had been concen- 
trated in his person ; but for the future, it would 
be far better to disperse it into different channels* 
She would try to think more of other people, 
and less of him. His standard had become hers, 
though at first rather above her reach; his 
opinion had been the guide of her thoughts as 
well as her actions. All this must be changed, 
for his sake as well as her own ; instead of 
clinging to him with every tendril of her exist- 
ence, she must divide herself from him by little 
and little, till she was able to go alone, and see 
him go his way, without a pang. It would be 
hard, terribly hard. A sob rose in her throat at 
the thought of it. Her dream had been so 
sweet, so lusciously sweet ; and to wake when it 
had scarcely begun, seemed rather cruel. 

She pressed her small hands together, with 
the whole strength of her resolution, till the 
pressure became absolute pain. Yes, she would 
keep her love to herself, hide it away in the 
recesses of her heart ; for nothing bored a man 
of Lord Eavenhill's disposition so much as an 
exacting love which he was unable to return. 
Other men, like Captain Egerton or M. de Beau- 
ville, might hke to be loved on every side, and 
think it enough to give a tender word or expres- 
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sive glance as their only reciprocation. Rxzf 
Basil was of another sort, and rather than boxe 
him with an evidence of unwished-for afifectian, 
she would let him think that her misplaced 
childish adoration had turned into hatred ! 

It was the turning-point of Brenda's life. 
The unhappiness which followed might yet have 
been averted by a frank explanation with her 
husband; but a few minutes later there was a 
resounding knock at the front door, and Bertram 
Fitz-herbert was ushered into the room. Tn 
order to avoid a tSte-d-tSte with Basil, she asked 
his cousin to stay to dinner, and as soon as Lord. 
Ravenhill came in, went upstairs to dress for tlxe 
evening. The explanation, once deferred, we^^ 
never made ; and Basil, much annoyed at findirxg 
their privacy invaded by an undesired gues*» 
when he was in no tune for idle conversatio: 
relapsed into silence, and thought of Flora Tr< 
vellyan, crushed and broken-hearted after 
harrowing interview with her brother. 

He would have been in the mood to pour oi 
his heart to his wife — at least with some reserv^^ 
tion — and he resented her invitation to Fit^^^ 
herbert as a slight to himself. Surely thei 
were so many things for them to talk ov( 
together and arrange, that she might have bee 
content to let him have this one evening i: 
peace. He thought she was happy, chattering. 
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d laughing with the young fellow, who was 
Ldently so much epris with her beauty, and 
ver guessed that his own gloom hung like a 
dght on her heart ; and if she had not learnt 

a certain extent the society-lesson of deceit, 
e would have cried out aloud in her misery, 
stead of smiling a ready answer to an empty 
mpliment. 

Men think that they read women like a book ; 
it the book is often turned upside down, and 
€ printing intentionally blurred. 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 



INNOCENT. 



k 



Plunged in meditations about as cheerful as 
those of the almi danni, in Dante's " Inferno," |^ 
CharKe sat in the twihght of his gloomy cell, 
stupefied by the horror of his fate. When he 
gave that rash promise to Captain BaKour, it i& 
doubtful if he realized the punishment as well a& 
the shame. He was willing to risk the latter r 
in order that his sister might still hold up her 
proud head before the world ; but in his heart 
he cherished the hope that he might get off. Xt 
was quite natural for one of his temperament t^ 
make the noble sacrifice, and yet feel that tlx^ 
penalty was almost more than he could bea^- 
He was not of a heroic nature, capable of doii^^ 
and daring anything, without a moan, for one iM^^ 
loved. If he rose to the occasion, it was as muc ^^ 
as he could do ; and when it was over, he mu^^ 
make his moan. He was making it now, whe:::^^ 
a key rattled in the lock, and the heavy doc^^^ 
swung back. 
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" A lady wishes to see you," said the warder. 

And raising his head slowly, with the inert- 
ss of despair, Charlie saw an indistinct form 
Tering in the doorway. His eyes were dim 
th tears, and he could not see her features 
rough the thick veil in which they were 
rouded ; but as she stepped forward, something 

the familiar grace of the movement, or the 
neral contour^ told him who it was. 

" Flora ! " he gasped, as he staggered to his 
3t, and in another moment, with an inarticulate 
y of tenderness, her arms were flung round his 
ck, and she was sobbing on his breast. 

There was no need of words between those 
'0. The heart-rending grief of each was patent 
the other without the use of speech. She could 
3k into his heart, and he into hers. Locked 
each other's arms, they let the first burst of 
lotion have its way ; and then, unmindful of 
9 warder's presence, he pulled her down beside 
n on the plank bed — for chairs there were none^ 
ly a stool which could accommodate but one — 
d let her stroke his hair, and pet him, as if he 
d been a child. It was good to be fondled and 
bted for the last time. 

" Why didn't you write, and tell me ? " she 
led, after a long interval, with her cheek rest- 
l against his, and her fingers clasped in his 
ad. 
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" I did, and you never answered it." 

*' Then I never got it. What must you have 
thought of me ? " 

" That Philip wouldn't let you write." 

"Do you think he could have prevented 
me?" 

" I suppose so ; but never mind " — ^with & 
hopeless sigh — " it would have been all the same 
now." 

"No, it wouldn't. He would have stopped 
the trial at once." 

Charlie shook his head. 

" Yes, he would. I have just heard that ha 
telegraphed yesterday afternoon to Mr. Drayton, 
to say that he would reimburse the money i£ 
they let you off— only it was too late," she added, 
with a sob. " O God ! if I had only known ib 
before, I might have saved you I " 

** No ; it would have been compounding ^ 
felony ; some one told me so, but I forget who." 

" Not as you didn't do it ; " and she raised hfi^ 
head quickly. 

" It is all the same as if I had ; " and his ey^^ 
feU. 

*' Charlie ! " Her breath failed her, and h^^ 
lips turned white. She waited, but he did nC^* 
answer, only squeezed her hand a little tighte:^' 
The suspense was dreadful ; she could not be^^ 
it. Knowledge of any kind was better than thi^^' 
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SO low a whisper that he could scarcely hear 
3ven with her lips close to his ears, she said, 
►id you do itf and waited with a throbbing 
rt. Still no answer. His eyes remained fixed 
the floor; but an overpowering agitation 
3e every limb shake, his lips quiver, and his 
>head grow moist. Gradually, as she watched 
L, her pulses stilled with a sudden chill, and 
heart became like a stone. 
He knew what her thoughts were, as well as 

did herself. He knew that the awful word 
uilty " was burning itself into her brain ; and 
I he could not tell if it were his duty to keep 
nee or not. His mind seemed bewildered, as 
tried to calculate the probable effect of a eon- 
ion. If she ever learnt that it was to save 

name that he had soiled his own, he knew 
ugh of her generous nature to feel confident 
b she would have fireed him at once, even if 
ad been at th6 expense of her life, as well as 

reputation ; so the truth must never reach 
ears. But supposing that he told her that 
was innocent, would it necessarily involve 

knowledge that he was screening some one 

? 

He felt dazed with her mute face of despair so 
e to him, that he could feel her breath. He 
Id not collect his thoughts, or answer the 
stion to himself. She was not at the trial — 



\ 
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she would probably only bear a confused account 
of it from otber people ; perhaps he might indulge 
himself so far, in the midst of his pain, as to tell 
her that her brother was not a forger, or a thief, 
only a victim to an error of justice ; and yet, on 
the other hand, putting two and two together, 
could she fail to trace the guilt to the real 
offender, and so ruin the purpose of his sacrifice ? 
Balfour, once denounced, would be pitiless — 
neither tied, as he had learnt to his own cost, by 
honour or conscience. Flora, with all her beauty 
and innocence, would be no more to him than 
the one object on which to wreak his vengeance 
against the world. Yes, it would be safer, far 
safer, to hold his tongue ; but 

And then, with her cold lips against his own, 
she murmured brokenly, knowing how great the^ 
temptation must have been, and how sore the 
suffering, *^I love you all the same, darling — 
better than all the world beside ; " and she kissed 
him again and again, to show that even in guilt 
she could not shrink from him, and would cling 
to him more closely than ever because of his sin 
and his sorrow. It was too much for him ; his 
resolution faltered, and broke. 

*^ No, by God ! I'm innocent ! " and he threw 
back his head, as some remains of his former 
spirit flashed from his eye. " Flora, could you 
think I had sunk so low as that ? " 
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" Oh, God be praised ! " and her face sank on 
s shoulder, utterly overcome by her infinite 
lief. 

There was a long pause. Flora's heart was 
o fall to allow her to ask any of the questions 
hich were darting through her mind ; but time 
sw pressing, and she felt that she must not 
iste it thus. How often would she wish to 
k him question after question, and prison walls 
ep the answer from her ears ? 

Boused by this thought, she raised her head, 
.d told him that the object of her future should 

to clear his name. But he could not be 
iuced to hope. He knew that it was im- 
ssible so long as he kept silence ; and his lips 
ire sealed for ever. Even if he spoke, it was 
ubtful if the Home Secretary would believe 
3 story ; and if he did not speak, there would 
no fresh evidence to go upon. Therefore he 
ook his head, and refused to be cheered, in 
ite of Flora's sanguine prophecies. .When 
e told him that Lord Eavenhill had promised 
3 help, he started as if he had been stung, and 
mestly implored her to have nothing to do 
th him. 

** Nothing to do with him? Why? I 
icied that you always liked him ! " she ex- 
imed in surprise, whilst a burning blush rose 
ber cheeks. 
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'^ I thought you never saw him now," he said 
reproachfully. 

" No, more I have for years, until yesterday, 
when I was half mad about you, and I wantedL 
his advice." 

^'I would rather rot in prison than yo 
should go to him to help me out ! " His pal 
cheek flushed like hers. 

"Why? Of aU the men I know, I think hi 
is the one who would do the most for a friend i 
trouble." 

*' Flora, give him up. Have nothing to d 
with him, if you don't want quite to break m; 
heart ! " Was her life to be ruined by her owek- 
act, after all he had done to save her? Th 
thought was maddening. 

" My dearest, I would do anything to pleas 
you," she said soothingly, amazed at his emotion. - 
^* But I think you have forgotten. He ha^ 
married a charming wife, and everything i^ 
altered." 

" I know more than you think," he 8ai3- 
significantly. ''That reminds me. Will yon^ 
without asking a question, write a note to Mr- 
Goodeve, begging him from me to write ^ 
Captain Balfour, and insist upon his giving up ^ 
packet of letters, which are to be burnt as soot^ 
as he has them in his hands ? " 

She promised, without a thought. 
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^ " What I am to do about the expenses of the 
ial, I can't think. Mr. St. John and Mr. 
oodeve did their best for me, and it was -no 
Tilt of theirs." 

"Don't talk of it!" and Flora shivered. 
Everything shall be paid, of course." 

" I don't know if I have any control over my 
-ivate fortune," he said, with a wan smile. 
Xet me see, what was it? Fifty pounds a 
3ar till I come of age. They might have that^ 
5xt August." 

" Don't ! You will want every penny of it 
lien you come out. Oh, if I hadn't to go back 
► that hateful Eome, I would follow you 
lierever you are taken; and if they wouldn't 
t me in, it would be something to know I was 
3ar!" 

"It will be something to know you are 
linking of me ; " and he rested his weary head 
jamst her forehead. 

The precious minutes flew fast, and, after a 
ttle more talk, the warder opened the door and 
Imitted Lord Eavenhill, who came to say that 
le time was up. He could not understand why 
harlie looked so dismayed at his appearance,, 
it put it down to the confusion consequent on 
s position. He grasped his hand warmly, with 
few words of sympathy, much moved by his 
ggard appearance, and then he stepped aside, 
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in order not to interfere with the parting between 
the brother and sister. 

Flora, sobbing violently, could scarcely tear 
herself away. 

'^ Eemember ! " whispered Charlie in her ear, 
as he kissed her; and then, with the tears 
streaming down his cheeks, he put her gently 
from him. 

" Good-bye, Tremayne. We will not rest 
till we get you out," said Lord Kavenhill, shak- 
ing hands once again. 

*' For God's .sake, remember I trust her to 
your honour. She has no brother to protect 
her, and her husband is often away;" and 
Charhe looked imploringly from one to the 
other, as he held a hand of each, knowing that 
this was his last chance, and thinking of his 
sister in her weakness, weaker than ever in her 
sorrow. . 

*^ Trust her to me ; no brother shall care for 
her so well," was the earnest answer; and 
Tremayne, looking into his face, knew that 
Basil's word was as good as another man's oatk- 

"I must trouble you to come away, pleaser^ 
ma'am," said the warder, civilly. 

Flora started. She caught her brother's han(^ 
to her hps, and let it go. On the threshold sh 
turned and looked back at him, with a long linger 
ing look of infinite love. Then the door closed. 
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and she was outside in the stone-flagged passage, 
and he was alone in his cell — ^for ever alone, 
with nothing but the hope of heaven to keep 
him from the hell of despair. 

This was the brother whom she had loved 
with all the strength of her passionate nature ; 
and this was his fate ! No wonder that she felt 
as if her heart must break, as she walked slowly 
and feebly down the long corridor, scarcely 
Icaowing where she went. 

*^ He is to be taken to Dartmoor to-morrow, 
by the early train," said Lord Eavenhill, as he 
handed her into the carriage. 

She bowed her head in answer, but said 
nothing. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 



RIPE FOR MISCHIEF. 



The next morning at breakfast, Lord Eavenhill 
looked up from the kedgeree^ which he was 
consuming with slow deliberation, and remarked, 
*' Perhaps you would not mind dining a little 
later than usual, as I shall probably be detained 
till after eight ? " 

"Any time you like," said Brenda, indif- 
ferently, as she helped herself to another cup of 
coffee. " Shall I say half-past ? " 

" That wiU do very weU, The train starts, 
I think, somewhere about eight, and a hansom 
will bring me here in five minutes." 

"What train? Are you going off any- 
where?" 

" I am not, but Lady Trevellyan is. I could 
not bear the thought of her starting all aJone, so 
I promised to be there." 

" It seems very strange," said Brenda, coldly, 
*' that she has no one but you to take her here, 
there, and everywhere." 
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**Not at all, if you consider her position, 
Lch naturally makes her shrink from friends 
L acquaintances." 

" Except you ; and you are neither husband, 
fcher, or cousin." 

He looked up in surprise at the bitterness of 
tone. " I know it ; but, at least, I am one 
ler oldest friends." 

** But surely she must have made some 
ers ; for you told me that you hadn't met for 



.rs." 



** Plenty, I dare say," he said calmly. ** But 
the chooses to appeal to me in her trouble, I 
not the man to teU her to go elsewhere, 
►uld you have liked a stranger to take you to 
your brother in Newgate ? " 
*' No. I should have gone alone." 
** Would you ? Then you are more inde- 
dent than I thought you ; " and, thoroughly, 
ed with her, he took up the paper. 
" I mean to be," she said, remembering her 
)lutions of the day before. 
*' What are you thinking of doing to-day?" 
asked presently, after a quiet perusal of the 
i leading article, remembering that he ought 
ihow some interest in her proceedings. 
" I am going down to Jessamine Lodge, to 
3 them their presents." 
** I rather wanted you to stay at home." 

L. II. P 



{ 
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** Why ? " and she looked up quickly. 

'* Because I expect that several of our Mends 
will call upon you, and I should like you to be 
here to receive them. But perhaps you could 
come back directly after luncheon ? " 

** Indeed I couldn't. They will not think of 
letting me go before the 6.49 ; and besides, if I 
am going to have a heap of your friends whilst 
you are out with Lady Trevellyan, I would 
rather take refuge in my own home than face 
them." 

** But it is your duty to face them ; so you 
will have to get accustomed to it. I will stay 
with you, if you like, till five o'clock, when I 
want to go down to the club." 

She fidgeted uneasily with the sugar-tongs. 
" I think it is rather too bad that I mayn't pass 
a few hours in my own home, after such a long 
absence." 

" This is your own home," he said quietly. 
"And if you have set your heart upon going 
down to Inglefield to-day, I tell you that yoa 
can go; only come back in good time. There 
are a great many things I wanted to consult you 
about. Amongst others, the curtains for your 
own little sitting-room, as I wished you to 
choose them for yourself, and the brackets for 
the statuettes we got in Eome." 

Her face brightened. "If you would com^ 
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ith me, we might get them this morning, and 
would put off going to Inglefield till to- 
cirow, or the next day." 
" I am sorry to say I can't ; I am going out 
once ; but I shall be back to luncheon." 
" Something to do with Lady Trevellyan, I 
.ppose ? " and her lip curled. 
**If you wish to know, I have no objection 
teUing you ; " and he drew himseK up, as he 
se from the table. ** I have to find out all the 
rangements at Dartmoor as to the prisoner's 
re, letters, etc. ; to ask if visitors are allowed, 
td, if so, how often ; to see if any ameHoration 
the general rules as to work and food would 

► allowed, in consideration of poor Tremayne 
rt being so strong as some of us are ; in short, 

find out all I can, and report it to his sister 
ben I meet her at Victoria this evening. I 
aUy don't know where to apply for the infor- 
ation; but I shall try the Home Office first, 
id if they can't give it me, I suppose they will 

> able to tell me who can. I shall start directljj 
have got through some letters, as I may have 

go to a lot of places, and I wish to be back in 
3ie for luncheon." 

" Don't trouble yourseK on my account," she 
id coldly. 

**But I shall," he replied, with a smUe; 
and I flatter myself that you will not be sorry 
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to have me. And, by-the-bye, don't let ns have 
such a dinner as we had last night; it was 
enough to make one ill. If the cook can't do 
better than that, tell Ambrose to send her 
away." 

** I am afraid Paris has spoilt you for English 
cookery." 

" Then we will have a French chef. Ta-ta 
for the present. Order the carriage whenever 
you hke. The brougham won't be home till 
next week." With that he left the room, and 
she presently heard the library-door close behind 
him. 

Upon reflection, it occurred to Brenda that 
there were several reasons why it would be more 
convenient to go down to Jessamine Lodge the 
next week, instead of this ; one of the principal 
being that as she had a perfect cart-load of 
presents to take with her, it would be much 
pleasanter to drive there and back in the 
brougham, than to travel in the train with a 
multitude of parcels. Perhaps also her husband 
might be shocked at the idea of her going alone, 
and insist upon her taking her maid; and Wilton 
would be decidedly de trop in the tiny house- 
hold. So she made up her mind to do a little 
shopping, and take Mrs. Hayward the present 
she had forgotten the day before. The bell was 
rung, the carriage ordered at a quarter to twelve^ 
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and she went upstairs to the smaller drawing- 
room, to have an interview with the house- 
keeper about the dinner and the capabilities of 
the cook. 

A host of visitors came in the afternoon, as 
Lord Kavenhill had predicted, but as she had her 
husband to support her, she went through the 
ordeal with tolerable courage. Mrs. Torrington 
came amongst others, and made herself remark- 
ably pleasant. She invited Brenda" to lunch 
with her on the following day ; and the invita- 
tion was accepted with great cordiality, because 
it was intimated that Lady GrenvHle would be 
there to meet her cousin's bride. Brenda was 
yearning for a long talk with her old friend, but 
was under the impression, till Mrs. Torrington 
mentioned her, that she was not in London. 

At five o'clock Lord Kavenhill went off to 
his club, leaving his young wife to brood over 
his approaching meeting with Lady Trevellyan. 
If it had not been for the hints of his so-called 
friends, which had excited her jealousy, she 
would have been amongst the first to pity the 
"unfortunate lady for the disaster which had 
happened to her brother ; she would have done 
anything on earth to serve her — promised to fly 
down to Dartmoor, and visit the prisoner in 
his sister's enforced absence ; she would have 
braved the long journey with cheerfulness, and 
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entered the gloomy precincts as willingly as 
her own drawing-room; but because she chose 
to imagine that this woman was trying to oust 
her from her place in her husband's heart, all 
her compassion was turned to bitterness, and she 
could not pity her, for she had won the prize 
of life — the love of a man like Lord EavenhUl. 

She sat before the fire in a charming costume 
of hrocM velvet and satin, with a heavy heart 
beneath her close-fitting bodice, and a slight 
frown contracting her brows. If any man would 
only come and see her, she would try and 
transfer to him some of the interest which had 
been lately absorbed by her husband ; but as 
yet, her visitors this afternoon had been all of 
the feminine gender. Her mood was ripe for 
mischief, and in such moods the opportunities 
for mischief never fail to arrive. At a quarter 
past five the opportunity appeared in the person 
of Captain Egerton: 

With a slight blush, she rose to greet him. 

His bold blue eyes looked straight into hers 
as he held her hand for an instant, and he saw 
that some indefinable change had come over 
Eaven's wife. Had the sweetness of the honey- 
moon turned already into the proverbial sours ? 
If so, it was a bad look-out for his old chum, 
and he would pity him sincerely. 

" I have lost no time in availing myself of 
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our permission, Lady Eavenhill," he said in his 
light drawl, which was always more apparent at 
16 beginning of a visit than at the end ; and 
> saying, he drew a low chair to the edge of 
le hearthrug, on the other side of the little 
3a-table. 

"No; and yon have not come one bit too 
>on. I was wanting " 

" A footman, a friend, or a prime minister ? " 
e interrupted, with a smile. 

** Some one to talk to, for I was feeUng 
bther dull ; " and she sighed. 

" I think a friend will answer your purpose 
Btter than the other two. Here I am, ready 
) say, to feel, or to do,, anythiug to oblige you." 

" You are most kind. Please say something 
) amuse me, and ring the bell for another cup, 
>r I am sure you would like some tea." 

" Have you finished ? " he inquired, without 
irring. 

" Yes ; I have been drinking tea at odd 
itervals all the afternoon." 

" Which is your cup ? " 

She touched the one near to her, an exquisite 
)ecimen of modem Sevres. 

" Then pour my tea into that." She hesi- 
;ted. "Why trouble the servant to bring 
lother, when I would rather not use it when 
comes ? " 
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** Ah, I see/' she said, with a smile ; " one 
footman feels for another ; " and she filled up 
the cup as requested. 

*'Yes; and one friend for another. I can't 
speak as to the prime minister, for I never heard 
of there being another at the same time as the 
original one." 

" Nor I. England wouldn't be large enough 
to hold two of them." 

'^ No ; such an ocean of talk would flood the 
land, that we should be drowned in a surfeit of 
inyective and platitude. Which should you 
prefer?" 

" Invective, of course ; platitude would be 
so monotonous." 

*'But if moralists speak truth, the truest 
happiness is to be found in its level line ; " and 
he pulled his moustaches, reflectively. 

"If so, I shall never find it," she said with 
decision. 

"If you don't, who will?" and he raised 
his eyes to her eager face, bright for the moment, 
but clouded as he gazed. " Not I, for one." 

" TeU me, who could ? " 

" Only those who are content with little 
things in little places." 

" And do you think that is well ? " 

"No; but then I am not a saint, like my 
brother Cuthbert. To me there seems some- 
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thing mean and hypocritical in pretending to be 
satisfied with a small thing, when you feel you 
are worthy of the big ; whilst he maintains that 
I ought to be proud and pleased, if I lay in a 
garret covered with sores, and without a crust 
of bread to put in my mouth. He carries things 
rather to an extreme, you perceive." 

*' Does he practise as weU as preach ? " 

**Yes, rather more. I have seen him take 
off his coat iq the street and give it to a beggar, 
when a horrible east wind was blowing, and he 
tad a cold on his chest. He blushed up to the 
eyes when I caught him at it, as if he had been 
picking the fellow's empty pocket instead of his 
own." 

*^ What a delightful man he must be I You 
promised to bring him to see me." 

**And so I will. You ought to know the 
saint, as well as the sianer." 

" Are you the sinner ? " and looking up at 
Ms frank face she thought it did not look like 
the countenance of a very bad man. 

** Yes ; but I expect you to sympathize with 
me more than the saint, for all my sius arise 
±rom my hatred to the monotony of life ; and 
3rou confess to the same faUiug." 

** But I did not say I was going to sin, in 
crder to enliven it." 

" No, you did not say so ; few people do." 
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" Only monotony makes me restless and dis- 
contented. It makes me hate myself, as well an 
every one else." 

'^ Two sins at once, if not three. Please 
don't say * at home ' to me, if I happen to call 
when you are suflfering from the malady." 

** But perhaps you might cure me." 

** Not if you were hating me at the time." 

" Ah, but I should not hate any one whom 
I knew so slightly." 

" If that is a compliment, I don't like it." 

" You rarely like what I say." 

" It is better than liking it too much." 

" I don't see a chance of that." 

** What time is Eaven likely to come home ? " 

Her face clouded unmistakably, even the 
tone of her voice was changed, as she said coldly, 
" Not till ever so late. He is going to see a 
friend off by the train ; and I don't beheve we 
shall dine before nine o'clock." 

^^ Too bad ! It must be friendship indeed to 
make a man forgetful of his dinner," he said 
thoughtlessly, and was sorry directly the words 
were out of his mouth. 

^^ It is an old friend ; " and the colour rushed 
into her cheeks. 

*'Ah, and some people think one old friend 
is worth a dozen new ones. I don't see it 
myself ; but then I am prejudiced." 
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" What has prejudiced you ? " she said, trying 
speak hghtly. 

" Self-interest. When will you forget that 
am a new one ? " and he leant forward. 

** I think you make me seem as if I did ; " 
id. she smiled. 

" Do you ? I don't. When you do^ I shall 
^pect you to treat me with confidence." 

** I am afraid I do that already." 

"Not a bit of it." 

"I think I do." 

** Then prove it. Tell me what you were 
linking of when I came in. If it is a trouble 
r a difficulty, I have a fund of sympathy and 
dvice at your disposal." 

*'It was nothing." Her cheeks flushed. 
'I couldn't even tell it to my husband." 

** Perhaps not," he said, very composedly. 
Eaven is out, and I am in." 

" Captain Egerton, there is one thing about 
hich I want to ask your advice," she remarked, 
s:ecuting a flank movement with great success. 
[e bent forward eagerly. " We cannot make 
p our minds about the curtains for my boudoir, 
would ask you to come and look at it, only the 
)om is not lighted." 

"A sudden descent from the wrongs of 
iendship to the rights of furniture," he replied, 
evating his eyebrows. "How am I to help 
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you, when I don't know the colouring of the 
room ? " 

" I must think of it another day, before it 
gets dark." 

*' Is that a hint for me to be off? " 

^' Oh dear, no ; pray stay as long as you can. 
I am, as you see, all alone, with nothing to do." 

" We've got no work to do-o-o-o ! Very 
dangerous, considering the obHging efforts of 
our mutual enemy to provide employment for 
idle hands. But to return to the curtains. I 
have one remark to make. Don't have them 
of silk, or satin, or velvet ; let them be of some 
washing stuff." 
- " Why ? I want it to look very nice." 

" So do I, but that won't prevent it. It is 
so much wiser to have some light stuff, which 
can be washed, if too deeply impregnated with 
smoke." 

"But I am talking of my boudoir; the 
smoking-room has curtains and everything 
complete." 

" And I am thinking of your boudoir ; but 
I don't suppose you mean to reserve it for the 
fair sex entirely." 

" Certainly not. If it had been ready, you 
would have found me there this afternoon." 

" If you admit a man, you will possibly 
admit a cigarette. Eaven, I know, is rarely 
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Jen without something of the kind in his 
louth." 

" Dear me, I never thought of that. What 
lisery you must have endured this afternoon ! " 
ad she laughed softly. 

" Some things are worth it," he said, slowly. 

** And some things are not; and I won't 
spect too much self-denial from my friends. 
VTien my own little room is ready, you may all 
□aoke as much as you like." 

"And bring a tiny cigarette for you?" as 
e got up to say good-bye. 

" No ; I shall think of M. Duplessis, and 
ever allow you to tempt me either to gamble 
r to smoke." 

"Bother M. Duplessis!" he said with a 
mile, as he bowed low over her hand. 

" He is a very nice old man. I should be 
uite fond of him, if I knew him better." 

" Then don't know him better. Keep your 
ffections for your own countrymen, and don't 
raste them on a corpulent Frenchman." 

" You want to make me very narrow-minded.'* 

"Not at all. Only when people are stingy, 
te gifts they give should be amongst their own 
eople ; " and he looked down into her upturned 
ice, with would-be gravity. 

" I never was called stingy before" — flushing 
Bsentfully. 
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" Then, Lady Eavenhill, I must be the first 
sufferer." 

" I don't know what you mean ; yon gene- 
rally talk in enigmas." 

**I mean that you are awfully miserly as 
to your likings; you only spare me the most 
niggardly bit." 

*' Are you sure ? " and, with a sudden yearn- 
ing for friendship and sympathy, she raised her 
wistful eyes to his. 

" I will sit down again with your permis- 
sion," he said quietly. " After all, there is no 
hurry, and you say I am not in your way." 

The minutes flew so quickly in animated 
conversation, that.it was more than half-past 
six when Captain Egerton said good-bye for the 
second time. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 



THE BBOTHEBS. 



'HERE was nothing indefinable about the smile 
^hich curled the tips of Ronald Egerton's 
loustaches, as he walked down the stairs and 
at of the door of 90, Grosvenor Place. It was 
ne of frank amusement. He liked to say some- 
aing rather more audacious than usual, in order 

> see the half-frightened look, which suited her 

> well, in Lady RavenhiU's soft brown eyes ; to 
je the shght blush steal slowly over her cheek, 
hilst her pretty lips parted in an involuntary 
nile. Certainly Eaven's wife was a study, 
hich interested him more than usual ; and he 
leant to devote a fair share of his time and 
btention to the further development of her 
owers of attraction. A spice of coquetry would 
e a decided improvement ; but that would come 
I the first beginning of the season, when she 
iw what other women did who were married as 
luch as she. At present her honours were too 
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new, and weighed too heavily on her mind. She 
was afraid to flirt, and absolutely thought it was 
wrong ! He laughed aloud as he thought of it. 
Eeally such innocence in the nineteenth century 
was quite refreshing ; but it was apt to bore if 
there was too much of it, and he must do his 
best to inoculate her with a few modern ideas. 
Only a few, for he was good enough to think he 
wouldn't spoil her for the world! There was, 
after all, a great charm in a pretty woman, who 
did not make the most of her attractions, but let 
them be quietly perceived by those who took the 
trouble to look for them. He pulled out his 
watch, when he came to St. George's Hospital. 
Half-past six, and he was engaged to dine with 
his brother, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
St. Giles's, at seven o'clock. Hailing a hansom, 
he got in, and told the driver to take him to 
Princes Street, as it was unnecessary to put on 
an evening coat for the fraternal dinner, and it 
was possible to wash his hands in Cuthbert 
EgQrton's room. 

Ah, what a diflferent atmosphere there was in 
his brother's rooms, to any that the dissipated 
young soldier was accustomed to breathe in his 
usual haunts ! Here every sign and token, from 
the calm, steadfast face of the man himself, to the 
lines of books in his shelves and the pictures and 
emblems on the walls, told of purity and peace. 
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Outside there was moral and physical filth, 
staxvation, and misery; manhood in the lowest 
stage of degradation, its only idea of happiness 
bhe frenzied exaltation of drink, its only fear of 
vdoe, what it gained from the shadow of the 
^allows. Woman was to be seen in her most 
revolting aspect — bold and ragged and dirty, a 
iaunting knot of ribbons on her torn bodice, a 
oud, coarse, laugh ready for the ribald jests of 
}he men. 

It was amongst these, the scum of hu- 
oaanity, that Cuthbert Egerton thought it was 
lis mission to carry the light of salvation. It 
^as for them that he had refused the loaves and 
ishes of a family living, turned his back on all 
the comforts and luxuries of hfe, and gone out 
into the wilderness to watch and pray. 

His hypochondriac mother. Lady Campion, 
m estimable woman, who tried to do her duty 
locording to her lights — or, more properly, 
bwilights, for their ray was small — turned the 
sold shoulder on the young priest, in obedience 
bo the counsels of her favourite " minister," and 
tnade it evident to him that his presence was no 
longer desired in his home. In spite of his noble 
life of self-denial, she was in the habit of speaking 
of him as a " poor, lost sinner," being utterly 
unable to admire any kind of godliness, which 
did not wear the same aspect as her own; 
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whilst he, on the contrary, looked up to her 
with fiUal reverence, magnifying every virtue out 
of the tenderness of his heart, and excusing her 
want of charity out of the infinite generosity of 
his own. He was a man, whom to know a little 
was to respect, whom to know much was to love 
with your whole heart. 

Pitiful to the sorrows of those around him, 
gentle even with the roughest of the scoflfers and 
drunkards, he was no sentimental apologist for 
vice, such as we see so often in these days, 
ready to find an excuse for any murder, in that 
it was more utterly diabolical even that such 
outrages always must be, and therefore proof 
positive of madness in the brain. No ; he hated 
it, loathed it, with the righteous passion of the 
pure for that which is revolting to its purity; 
tried to crush and stamp it out with the com- 
bined force of prayer and example ; and pitied 
the sinner with an endless compassion, which no 
amount of wickedness could tire or exhaust! 

Alone, except for the occasional visits of his 
brother, he worked with all his strength in his 
Master's service, sparing neither health nor 
trouble in the constant conflict with sin, knowing 
that the night must surely come before one tithe 
of his work was done. His father looked upon 
him as an amiable lunatic, who had thrown away 
a brilliant certainty in this life, for the sake of a 
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Tst-class ticket in the lottery of the next. With 
slight tendency to the indififerentism of soep- 
Lcism, he could not understand that sort of 
igotry in religion which made his wife unable 
3 live under the same roof as their eldest son, 
ecause he wore a long coat, high waistcoat, and 
Dund collar, whilst the Eev. Ebenezer Maguire 
ressed himself after a diflferent pattern. Occupied 
dth scientific pursuits, which led to no improve- 
lent, either in himself or his neighbours, and 
ertainly not likely to affect the attitude of the 
3-called " thinkers " of the day. Lord Campion 
3t his people go their own way, and never in- 
arfered either with his sons or his wife. 

Once or twice in the year he penetrated to 
^rinces Street, and looked on the decorations of 
he study with the same shrug of his shoulders. 
le coldly admired the exquisitely sculptured 
ruoifix over the mantelpiece, which Eonald had 
rought his brother from a dismantled shrine in 
>pain, simply regarding it as an ohjet d'art^ and 
tot as the emblem of the Christian religion ; but 
te was dissatisfied with a very fine engraving of 
perhaps the most beautiful Madonna and Child, 
)j Eaphael, because the Virgin's eyehds were 
ather too fall, and there was not sufficient 
srarmth in the expression. 

Altogether, it was rather fortunate that he did 
Lot come often, for there was little sympathy 
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between the two. The father felt as if he were 
in a strait-waistooat in presence of his ini' 
maculate son ; and Cuthbert, after making the 
usual inquiries as to his mother's health, and the 
birds, beasts, tenants, and crops down in Devon- 
shire, felt that his conversation was exhausted. 
With his brother, it was quite different. 
Though so utterly dissimilar in tastes and habits, 
there was no lack of sympathy between them. 
This was partly on account of the warm affection, 
which neither the course of years, nor the wide 
divergence of their paths in life, could change or 
chill. Eonald could admire all the unselfishness 
and strength of Cuthbert's character, although 
he found it difficult to practise the smallest 
amount of self-denial on his own account, and 
was somewhat addicted to weakness, where the 
pleasures of the world were concerned. In 
Eonald's eyes, Cuthbert was the best of men; 
in Cuthbert's eyes, Eonald was a far better man 
than he really was. This over- appreciation of 
his merits did the younger man rather good than 
harm. It placed a standard before him, which 
though infinitely lower than the other would fain 
have had it be, was possibly much higher than 
Ronald's natural level. It often stopped him on 
the brink of a scrape, to feel that his brother 
would be cut to the heart if he heard of it ; and 
though more of a sinner than a saint, as he was 
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fond of remarking, lie was less of a sinner than 
e would have been without Cuthbert for his 
rother. 

Dinner was over, the elder was lying full 
mgth on a leather- covered sofa, with a pipe in 
is mouth ; and the younger was lounging in a 
omfortable armchair drawn close to the fire, in 
tie act of selecting a second cigar out of an 
mbroidered case. Cuthbert had told a small 
•agment of all there was to tell about his work 
-night-schools, day-schools, unfortunate cases, 
tc. — and the soldier had Listened with a vague 
''onder that any fellow could take a pleasure^ as 
luthbert did, in a life deprived of every amuse- 
lent, and composed of all that was most tedious 
nd unattractive. He could understand, by a 
reat effort of his mind, that a man like Cuthbert 
light do it from a sense of duty ; but that any 
lan alive should find pleasure in it, that beat 
im entirely. 

'* You've got a nasty cough,'' he observed 
resently, as he poked a coal out of the fire with 
ae sole of his boot, and then crossed his right 
)ot over his left knee. " How did you manage 
3 get it ? " 

'* Easily enough," said Cuthbert, with a 
mile. ** A long walk through a drenching rain, 
ud without an umbrella, would give it to most 
eople." 
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^* And there are no such things as cabs ? " 

" Cabs cost money ; and money is rare in 
these parts." 

"And which do you think is more valuable, 
your health, or the bob you would have spent on 
a cab ? " 

*^ The bob bought a dinner for a man who 
would have starved without it; my health can 
take care of itself.'' 

"It doesn't seem to," said Eonald, drily. 
" What would become of all these people, if any- 
thing happened to you ? " 

" Somebody else would come in my place, 
who would possibly be more successful," he 
answered with a sigh, as he remembered the 
many discouragements of the week. 

" I would back you to fight the devil with a 
better chance than most. Seriously, old fellow, 
it seems to me false economy to endanger that 
which is invaluable, for the sake of another man's 
bread and cheese." 

" But, you see, the other man — a tinker out 
of work — would have been dead without it ; and, 
you see, I am aUve and weU, in spite of the 
shower of rain. Come, tell me something new 
to refresh me ; " and he sat up to investigate the 
inner recesses of his pipe, which seemed to have 
got out of order. ** What about that poor fellow, 
Tremayne ? Is he really guilty ? It seems in- 
credible." 
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" So it does ; but it is as clear as a pikestaflf. 
I suppose he was awfully hard up, and he counted 
on Trevellyan pulling him through for his sister's 
sake." 

" I was reading the trial over last night, not 
having had a moment to look at it in the morn- 
ing, and it seemed to me that he might be the 
cats-paw of some scoundrel in the background." 

" I don't think so, or surely St. John would 
have made him speak. I looked upon that ghost 
behind scenes as a clever trick devised to work 
on the jury. Poor little Eose Dynevor was 
there, I hear, and nearly died of it." 

** Poor thing ! Was she fond of him ? " 

"He spooned her, after a fashion; but I 
thought she preferred Sylvester. Eavenhill has 
come down from his heights, and appears as the 
devoted servant of the lovely Flora." 

" Eavenhill? I am sorry to hear that," said 
Cuthbert, gravely. " I thought he was a man to 
be trusted." 

"So he is. He means no harm by it ; but 
her misfortunes have worked upon his Quixotism, 
and he runs about after her like a tame dog. I 
suspect it was on her account that his poor little 
wife had to starve to-night, till nine o'clock." 

"I thought his wife had one of the sweetest 
faces I ever saw. What does she say to it ? " 

"She looks rather woe-begone; but don't 
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waste your pity, for I am going to console her ; *' 
and he threw back his head with a smile, gazing 
up at the ceiling, as if he saw a certain small 
face with soft brown eyes, and were going to 
begin his task at once. 

" You ? I think you would be likely to do 
her more harm than good ; " and Cuthbert's pale 
face grew solemn. 

" Not a bit of it. It is all fair and above 
board, and with Eaven's fall sanction. He has 
given me leave to hang about the house as 
much as I like ; and if he chooses to make her 
cry, I intend to make her laugh. No harm in 
that." 

" No harm so long as you laugh ; the danger 
will come, when you sigh." 

" Sighing is not in my line ; and besides, I 
am on my guard. It is rather a bore that the 
dear little thing should be Eaven's wife, and he 
the best friend I ever had ; but so it is," he said, 
with a comical look, " and not all the wishing 
in the world can prevent it." 

" No ; and if she had been free, you would 
never have thought of her. The fruit is for- 
bidden, and that gives it the charm in your 
eyes. Oh, Eonald," with a deep sigh, "I wish 
you were different ! ' ' 

*' You are utterly mistaken ; " and he flushed 
angrily. *^I mean to amuse her when she is 
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ull, and that is all; so there is nothing to 
lake such a fuss about." 

" You mean no harm, I know, like Kavenhill ; 
at even he makes his wife unhappy, and you 
ill make her miserable." A violent fit of 
oughing interrupted his speech, and tended to 
^ffcen Ronald's indignation. 

"If I do, may I die the death of the un- 
ghteous, and my last end " 

" Hush, for Heaven's sake ! " 

** Be like his ; " and he brought his fist down 
ith emphasis on the mantelpiece, as he looked 
is brother straight in the face. 

There was a pause. Then the door opened, 
ad a maid-servant came into the room, with a 
irty sUp of paper in her hand. She had 
nocked, but neither had heard her. 

*' Please, sir, Measter Bryant be took very 
sid, and 'e 'ould take it kindly of you to step 
lat way." 

*' What's the matter ? I can't read this ; " 
id Cuthbert threw the bit of paper into the 
re, and stood up. 

"Fever, they say; and 'e's that terrible bad, 
lat it takes the whole family of 'em to 'old 'im 
Dwn." 

"Dear, dear! I am sorry to hear it. Help 
le on with my coat, and bring me my boots." 

" They bean't dry, sir." 
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Ronald took the coat from her hand, with 
strong disapprobation in his face. "Pre- 
posterous ! what good can you do to a dehrioas 
man?" 

" Wait for a lucid interval " — as he thrust his 
arms into the sleeves, "Bring me the other 
pair " — ^to the maid. 

" There bean't another ; I took 'em to be 
mended this mornin'." 

" Then I'll go in my slippers. It won't be 
the first time by a long way. Good-bye, dear 
old fellow ; I am sorry to leave you like this ; " 
and he grasped him affectionately by the 
shoulder. 

" You're mad, utterly mad ; " and Eonald 
shook his head at him. 

" Not quite. I am looking after my business, 
as you have to look after yours ; " and he ran 
down the stairs and out into the muddy street, 
where the rain was pouring in torrents. 

Ronald heard his hoUow cough, as he passed 
close under the windows with a rapid step. 

He did not know what to do. Such an 
expedition as this in the rain, with only a pair 
of sHppers to shield his feet from the wet, might 
very possibly be the death of his brother. After 
a few minutes of anxious thought, he called up 
the landlady, and to her great astonishment 
asked for Mr. Egerton's wet boots. He then 
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inquired Mr. Bryant's address, and heard that 

he was a hairdresser in Street. On being 

told that he was about to take his brother's 
boots after him, the landlady proposed to find a 
dry pair of socks, or his trouble would be wasted. 
When the boots had been nearly roasted to 
cinders, he fetched a cab — there being nothing 
but womankind in the house — and drove to Mr. 
Bryant's abode. The boots and socks were 
given into the hands of a slatternly-looking girl, 
who promised to deliver them up to the parson ; 
and the cabman received five shillings, and was 
told to wait at the door till the gentleman came 
out. The girl gave a wink at the handsome 
stranger, and said she would keep her eye on 
him. Then, having done all he could, Bonald 
Egerton bent his steps westward. 
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Cfl[AI>TEE XX. 



SEEDS OF EVIL. 



Brenda was angry with her husband on account 
of Flora Trevellyan ; Lord Eavenhill was vexed 
with his wife for the same reason^ and also 
annoyed to find that a sudden meeting with a 
woman whom he had tried to forget, had been 
sufficient to unsettle his mind and quicken his 
pulses. Sir PhiUp was indignant with his wife, 
because, for the first time since their marriage, 
she had dared to disobey his peremptory orders ; 
and Flora was angry with him for his want of 
consideration for her brother, in desiring her not 
to see him, and vexed with herseK for other 
reasons, which she locked in the depths of her 
heart. The seeds of evil were sown on every 
side ; and the future alone would prove if any of 
them had taken root. 

When Eonald Egerton left the room, Brenda 
threw herself back in her chair with an impatient 
movement. No ; it was no use. Try as she 
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might to interest herself in any other man than 
her husband, she found it utterly beyond her 
power, so long as he remained so far superior to 
all the rest. Put him by the side of the soldier, 
and it was the younger man, in spite of his 
many attractive qualities — and she owned them 
all — who stood at a disadvantage. Basil was so 
handsome, so clever, so thoroughly noble in all 
his ways and thoughts, so ready to give up his 
own will in trifles, so firm to hold to it if a 
principle were involved, so willing to give both 
time and money to those who were less fortunate 
than himseK, so pitiful to sufferii;ig, so tender, 
yet so strong. A pillar of support, a lamp to 
guide, and an abiding shelter from the storm of 
life. God had been very good in giving her 
such a husband ; but oh ! nothing was so bad as 
to have a prize, and lose it ! 

In order to dispel the sadness of her thoughts, 
she made up her mind to write a letter to jier 
mother. And when she was seated, with her 
writing-case in her lap, and her pen flying 
swiftly over the sheet, she found there was yet 
some balm in Gilead, though the store might be 
somewhat smaller than she had fancied in the 
first blush of her happiness. It would be so 
delightful to drive down to Jessamine Lodge, 
with a carriageful of small comforts and pretty 
trifles, and sit in the midst of her family, telling 
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them all the wonderful things she had seen and 
heard on her travels. She pictured Edith's 
incredulous stare, and Mary's quiet shake of 
the head, and her mother's tender smile, and 
longed to be with them as she wrote. 

The dressing-bell rang as she signed her 
name, and she looked up in surprise at the clock. 
Could it be really eight? And then came a 
sudden revulsion of feeling, and she despised 
herseK for having been forgetful of her sorrows 
for an hour. What could she be made of to 
find amusement in a letter, when her heart was 
heavy as lead? With a tragic face she went 
upstairs to dress, and only put on a more care- 
less expression, in order not to excite the 
curiosity of her maid. 

Lord Kavenhill, meanwhile, was walking up 
and down the platform of Victoria Station by 
Flora Trevellyan's side. In low earnest voices, 
they discussed the possibilities of Charlie's 
future fate. 

"If he stays there, he will die," she said 
brokenly. **If all our efforts fail, he must 
escape." 

" Don't think of that ; it is an impossibility." 

" I must think of it ; it will be the only thing 
to save me from going mad ; " and she clasped 
her hands tightly together inside her muff. 
" Surely something might be done with some 
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one stationed in a cottage close by, ready to 
help; a fog to cover his movements on the 
moor, and a yacht to carry him across the 
Channel." 

He shook his head with a sigh. 

*' Why not ? " and her voice betrayed the 
irritabiUty of grief. 

" It would be difl&cult to make a fog come on 
the exact day you had fixed for your operation, 
in the first place ; and, in the second, the people 
at Dartmoor have telegraph wires in every 
direction, so that a prisoner would be stopped 
which ever way he went. And there is a third 
danger, which you would scarcely like him to 
risk." He paused. " Those who work on the 
moor are surrounded by a guaxd with fixed 
bayonets and loaded rifles." 

Lady Trevellyan shivered. " It seems im- 
possible ; but I am not the only person who has 
thought of it. I had a letter from that friend 
of CharUe's, Captain Balfour." 

" Balfour ! " — in the greatest astonishment. 

" Yes ; you can take it home and read it." 
She drew it out of her pocket as she spoke, and 
he held out his hand for it eagerly. 

" Strange that he should have dared to write 
to you." 

'' Why ? He was Charlie's best friend." 

"Do you know that if your brother is 
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innocent, that man, and no other, is the guilty 
one?" 

She stopped still, in her immense surprise. 
*' Captain Balfour ! " she exclaimed breathlessly. 

'*Yes, Angus Balfour" — and his voice 
vibrated with subdued passion — "the greatest 
scoundrel that ever walked this earth unhung ! 
If your brother speaks the truth " 

" He never told a falsehood in his life." 

" This man must have taken advantage of 
his friendship for himself, to make him his cats- 
paw. He must have given him the forged 
cheque to cash, and then let him suffer in his 
stead. It makes one sick to think of it;" and 
an expression of the deepest disgust spread over 
his features. 

Flora was trembling so that she could 
scarcely stand. She dropped down on a seat, 
and her face looked ghastly under her lace veil. 

" Do you know this for a fact ? " she said in 
a whisper, for her voice failed her. 

He stooped his head to catch the words. A 
young secretary, bound for Paris, looked at the 
pair, whom he knew by sight, with curious 
eyes. 

"I know it by the force of induction. AU 
my powers shall be bent on bringing his guilt 
home to him." 

" Do you think there is any hope ? " and she 
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isedher mournfol eyes to his, with such a depth 
: yearning in their glorious depths as would 
ave pierced through a heart of steel. She was 
ily thinking of her brother, but the look made 
im think of some one else, and he forgot to 
aswer. 

" Is there any hope ? Tell me ! " she repeated 
Lore urgently. 

" I shall try my uttermost," was the simple 
iswer; and she knew that she could trust it. 

" Take your places, please," said the guard. 

"Eemember one thing," said Lord Kaven- 
ill, as he led her to the carriage, where Wilton 
as already installed with sundry wraps, books,, 
ags, etc. "We must observe the greatest 
iorecy in all we do. Not a word to any one, 
r it may warn Balfour to be on his guard, 
nd another thing ; I must have Charlie's desk. 
iThere is it ? " 

" It has gone to Lady Jemima's with all the 
bher things ; but of course she will give it 
on. She never used to Kke him ; but she has 
3en so wonderfully kind." 

" She never was partial to me," he said, 
ith a slight smile; "but I always thought 
lere was a great deal of good in her." 

He put out his hand. She stepped into the 
irriage, and sat down on the seat with a heavy 
gh. The door was shut, there was a sudden 
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bnstle on the platform, the engine gave a frantic 
scream. 

** Good-bye," she said softly, with tears in 
her eyes. " I shall remember yonr goodness." 

He cut her short, as he clasped her hand for 
a moment. *' Pshaw! it is nothing! I shall 
write to yon, if I have anything to say. Good- 
bye." He raised his hat, the train moved off, 
and he stood stiU, with his eyes fixed on the 
window, from which Flora Trevellyan had smiled. 

Then, remembering that his wife was waiting 
for him, he walked slowly up the deserted plat- 
form, and drove home. On the way he had no 
time for mental dissection. His heart was still 
in a turmoil, as he ran up the stairs, and met 
Brenda, standing in her pretty evening dress at 
the drawing-room door. She greeted him with 
a chilly smile. Instead of pursuing his way 
upstairs, he drew her into the brilliantly lighted 
room without a word. 

''Have you nothing to say to me?" he 
asked, as they stood facing each other on the 
hearthrug. 

'' Nothing ; except, perhaps, that yon had 
better go and dress," she said coldly, and turned 
away to play with the ornaments on the mantel- 
piece. 

" Take care, child ; " and he grasped her by 
the shoulder, with sudden vehemence. "Don't 
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tlirow me back on myself, or you may blame me, 
for what will be your own fault. Look at me 
this moment ! " 

Unwillingly she obeyed. Something of the 
misery that was consuming her was in their 
gaze, as her eyes met his. His face softened. 

" My own little wife ! " he murmured, as he 
drew her gently to him ; and for the first time 
since their marriage, he pressed his lips to hers. 
They were strangely cold, and her cheeks were 
white as he released her, but he noticed neither 
as he went off, saying that he would be down iiL 
half a minute. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

A convict's sister. 

Whilst Charlie was working out his sentence on 
the moor at Princetown m a state of apathetic 
despair, his brother-in-law was in a condition of 
mind as far removed from apathy as possible, 
alone in his palatial second floor at Eome. On 
first receiving the banker's telegram, he had in 
no way connected the idea of the forgery v^dth 
Tremayne, as his name had not been mentioned, 
so he naturally said nothing about it to his 
wife ; but when it was followed, at the last 
moment, by the information that, as Mr. Tre- 
mayne was at once the presenter and endorser, 
he was about to stand his trial at the Old 
Bailey, he kept the knowledge from Flora, for 
fear of the effect it might have upon her. Very 
much perturbed, he read Mr. Drayton's letter 
over and over again. The banker stated that 
in the first instance his solicitor, Mr. Muggins, 
had gone to Mr. Tremayne's lodgings to ascer- 
tain who gave him the cheque ; and that on his 
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absolute refusal to give up the name of . the man 
from whom he had received it, or in any way 
to account for its possession, his denial being 
coupled with a request that he, Mr. Drayton, 
would wait for a day or two, Mr. Muggins was 
of opinion that the gentleman meant to give 
them the sUp, and advised his immediate arrest. 
This had been carried out accordingly, though 
the banker was most unwilling to proceed to 
such extremities; and the consequent inquiry 
before the magistrate had led to his committal 
for trial. The exact date when the case was 
likely to come on was doubtful, as no one knew 
if it would be taken first on the list or not ; and 
if it were possible to do without his evidence, 
they would be glad not to trouble him with a 
subpoena. Sir Philip might be assured that it 
gave Messrs. Drayton and Hiscock much pain 
to proceed against any relation of his ; but they 
were informed by their solicitor that they had 
no alternative. He threw down the letter vnth 
an indignant " Pish ! " and getting up, traversed 
the long room with rapid strides. It was a 
pleasant predicament for a man, who wished 
above everything to stand well vdth the world, 
to have his wife's own brother branded as a 
criminal before the astonished eyes of society ; 
to have his own name linked with his, and 
-splashed, at least, with the mud of his shame. 
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He cursed Charlie Tremayne with all his 
heart as a weak fool who could not keep out of 
wickedness, even when he knew that success 
would hang a heavy chain round his neck, and 
failure ruin him for life. Common worldly 
wisdom ought to have sufficed to keep him otit 
of a hole like that. What to do, he could not 
conceive. If Flora knew it, she would start off 
at once on a wild-goose chase to London, and 
leave him in the lurch, with all the people at 
that evening's reception on his hands. So he 
kept it to himseK, and ahle diplomatist that he 
was, no one would have guessed from his equable 
demeanour that his mind was tortured with 
anxiety and douht. 

The next day he went off to stay at a 
friend's house in the Campagna, to enjoy a 
taste of Italian sport, and he promised himself 
that he would come to a decision before he 
returned to Eome. But on coming back to find 
his wife flown, he was in such a rage at her 
disappearance that he could think of nothing 
else. She had left a hurried scrawl in Giuseppe's 
hands, to be delivered to her husband on his 
return, which he tore up in a fit of passion. 
She had gone to afficher herself to the world a& 
the sister of a convict. She was so afraid that 
it might forget the fact, that she was going to 
remind it of it by appearing at the prisoner's 
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side, almost in the dock, certainly in the cell. 
It was enough to madden a man, who set great 
store by his position. All he could do was to 
tell her to come back, and scold her well when 
she chose to appear. But when a prayer for 
forgiveness came, and nothing more, he could 
scarcely contain his anger. In all their married 
life, she had never disobeyed him before ; and, as 
Madame de Biron would have said with a care- 
less shrug of her graceful shoulders, that was 
probably the reason why he made such a fuss 
about it now. He wrote her a letter, in which 
he expressed Ms surprise and indignation in the 
plainest terms ; and told her in so many words, 
that if she ever wished to live under the same 
roof with him again, she must lose no time in 
returning to it. Having thus relieved his feel- 
ings to a certain extent, he was able to consider 
the matter of the trial with some degree of 
calmness. 

He took it for granted that Charlie was guilty, 
and therefore ran something more than a rish of 
being convicted. This was social ruin for the 
criminal, and a very disagreeable predicament 
for himself as his relative by marriage. Two 
thousand pounds was a large sum of money to 
be mulcted of by compassion, but its value 
seemed to decrease when viewed from the stand- 
point of self-interest. It was too much to pay 
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to save Charlie from the consequences of his 
own criminal folly, but it was a trifling amount 
to sacrifice for the sake of securing Sir Philip 
TreveUyan's position in society from a rude 
shock. 

A telegram was sent to Mr. Drayton's office 
in St. James's Street, to the effect that the 
amount of the forged cheque should be re- 
imbursed to the bankers, if they would stop the 
proceedings. It was sent on from the office to 
the Old Bailey, where Mr. Drayton was known 
to be, and placed in his hands when the judge 
was in the act of summing up. It came too 
late for anything, except to produce a favour- 
able impression on Sir Philip's friends, and if 
it had arrived sooner it would have effected 
nothing more. Yielding to it would have been 
compounding a felony, as even' Charlie Tre- 
mayne was aware ; and the prudent banker was 
scarcely the man to commit a criminal action 
on his own account, for the purpose of relieving 
another from the proper punishment of his sin. 

Sir PhUip's letter was in his wife's pocket, 
as she stood by Lord EavenhiU's side on the 
platform at Victoria, and her heart sank with 
dismay at the thought of their approaching 
meeting. This trying time of dejection and dis- 
couragement seemed to have taken from her 
all her usual confidence. She was more like 
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the timid Brenda Havergel than the proud 
Flora Tremayne of old. She felt that if her 
husband forgot to treat her with that pity and 
tenderness which her sorrows demanded, her 
heart would inevitably turn against him, and 
her indifference degenerate into hatred. And 
oh ! the bitterness of the future that lay before 
her ! — all the more bitter for the glimpse of for- 
bidden sweets. Why was it that the only 
window, from which she could see the sunshine 
of life, was barred by the shutters of honour ? 
Why was it wicked to give one thought to Basil 
Fitz-herbert, when no other could bring balm to 
her woimds? As the train rushed on through 
the night, she brooded over the unhappiness of 
her life. It seemed to her as if she must be 
under a curse. Everything from which she 
.might have gained comfort and joy was like a 
flower growing on the brink of a precipice. If 
she put out her hand to touch it, it was at the 
risk of destruction. She had struggled as 
bravely as any woman could to do her duty, 
but instead of finding the road easier as time 
went on, she only met a Jfresh obstacle at every 
turn. God give her courage to endure to the 
end, for her spirit felt weak, and her heart 
failed ! 

Her tenderest, sweetest affections had been 
the instruments of her pain, and the arms with 
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which she had tried to fight the good fight had 
been turned against her own breast. Oh for 
the power to go back and begin Hfe again, cured 
of her proud independence of Providence, and 
content to leave her brother's fate in the hand 
of his God ! How good, and rich, and beautiful,, 
her life might have been if she had not thought 
herself wiser than Heaven, and thrown away 
the happiness which was being poured into her 
eager hands ! 

She had thought herself a second Providence 
to her weaker brother, and she had been rightly- 
punished for her presumption : but if she had 
erred, it was through the pm est of motives ; and 
the burden that she had brought on herself was 
almost more than she could bear. It was hard 
to do what she thought was right, and live in 
the darkness, when she might have done what 
she deemed was wrong, and lived in the light of 
the sun. 
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"you have no brother!" 

"I coxJU) not help it, Philip; " and with her 
hands clasped and hanging down, Flora Tre- 
mayne stood before her husband, gentle depre- 
cation in her eyes, and quiet self-defence in the 
pose of her head. 

"I am sorry for it," he said coldly, as he 
placed his back against the sculptured mantel- 
piece. ** A woman who has no control over her 
actions is no better than a child, and must be 
treated accordingly." 

" And how is that ? " 

" Only that where I go, you will go ; and 
when I stay at home, you wiU have the kind- 
ness to stay with me." 

" Where you go, it would not be always well 
for me to follow," she answered calmly. " But 
wherever you are, I will be with you if you 
want me. Don't let us quarrel. I did wrong, 
I know it ; but any sister would have done the 
same in my place." 
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" When yoTi married, the sister was merged 
in the wife ; and when I say ^ Come,' yon will 
come, or the door shall be shut in your face for 
ever, I warn you, so that it may never occur 
again." 

''Thank Heavep, such misery can scarcely 
come twice in a life." 

" No ; once of such disgrace is enough." 
A pause. Sir Philip rolled and unrolled a cedar- 
wood allumette ; and Flora sank down on a chair, 
too tired to stand any longer. Not one word of 
tenderness had he addressed to her yet, and her 
heart was very bitter within her. " Did it occur 
to you to mention to your brother that, as he 
belonged to you and me, as well as to himself, 
he might have thought twice before he dragged 
the name of Tremayne in the gutter ? " 

Flora threw back her head, her eyes flashing, 
her lips white with suppressed passion, whilst 
her heart seemed as if it would bound from Her 
bosom. She tried to speak — ^her voice failed. 

"It is particularly pleasant for me to be 
pointed out, when I go into a room, as the 
brother-in-law of a convict." 

Then she rose to her feet, quivering like a 
stricken deer. "If you feel that so much, it 
must be infinitely worse to be the husband of 
his sister. I will go. You shall be free as I 
can make you without a divorce. The world 
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will soon forget me, and I shall be so glad to be 
forgotten; " and, with her head held high, she 
turned and would have left the room, but with 
a quick movement, he placed himself between 
her and the door. 

" When I tell you that I am sorry to be your 
husband, it will be time for you to go. Till 
then, I beg you to stay." 

"I vfm not sfcay to be insulted;" and she 
looked him straight in the face, not defiantly, 
but with steady resolution. 

**Who wishes to insult you? Come, sit 
down. I want to talk to you." He wheeled 
forward a chair as he spoke, and she dropped 
into it with a sigh. " This is a bad business for 
us both," he went on in a gentler voice, ** and 
we must see how we can make the best of it." 
He paused, looked round for his cigar-case, 
which he found on a little table, lighted a 
cigarette, and proceeded. " I know what a dis- 
tress aU this must have been to you." 

At the first approach to anything like pity, 
Flora burst into tears. He looked at her in dis- 
may, not knowing the treatment specially suited 
to the occasion. If Mrs. Muncaster or any other 
pretty woman had cried, he would have puUed out 
his own handkerchief, and attempted to dry her 
tears. But his wife ! He had never seen her 
give way before, and he had an idea that she 
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would rather he did not notice it. So, inwardly 
troubled, he went on, with outward indiflference. 
^* Nothing is further from my wishes than to 
seem unkind ; but you must see for yourself that 
there is no other course to pursue. Charlie 
Tremayne must cease to exist for us ; he must 
be as lost to you and me, as if the prison were 
his grave." 

She raised her head, and looked at him with 
bewildered eyes. 

'^ I will have no letters passing from under 
my roof to a convict's cell, and none shall come 
here with the odour of a prison about them. I 
will have no running to and fro between our 
house in London and Dartmoor, Portland, or 
wherever he may be. He has not deserved the 
sister that God gave him, and, by my soul ! he 
has seen the last of her ! " 

"And you think that anything on earth 
would make me give him up ? " she said 
slowly. 

" I not only think, but I know it." 

"Then you are mistaken." Very calmly, 
but very resolutely, the words were spoken, and 
they staggered him. 

"Mistaken I how do you mean?" and he 
frowned. 

"Because, if I swore it, I couldn't do it. 
Nature would be too strong for me." 
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'^I scarcely expected to hear the usual 
excuse for vice on your lips ! " 

** No excuse is wanted for a sister's love." 

'* And none for a wife's disobedience ? " he 
asked, with a sneer, 

'* There might be, but I don't urge it." 

'^ Where is your boasted respect for your 
marriage vows? " 

She bent her head. 

'^What has become of all your religion, 
which made you seem rather too much of an 
angel for a man like me ? Has it come to an 
end when it was most wanted? What is the 
good of pretending to be better than other 
women, if you fail the moment you are tried ? " 

"I won't fail; only let me see him some- 
times." 

** Never ! Choose between your husband, 
whom .you have vowed to honour and obey, and 
your brother, who has disgraced you." 

"It is not true. He is as innocent as I am 
myself! " and she looked up with fresh resolution 
in the defence of the absent. 

"Innocent! Pshaw! It is as certain that 
he is guilty as that you are not. I suppose on 
the strength of some cock-and-bull story, which 
he invented to please you, you are ready to 
believe that judge and jury were bribed to con- 
vict him." 
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*^ I know he is innocent, and it is the hope 
of my life to prove it." 

" A very poor little hope to live on." 

" It is all I have ; " and her voice sank. 

A sudden change came over his face. He 
threw down his cigarette on the china tiles of 
the stove, and came towards her. 

" Am I to understand you. Flora, that I am 
nothing to you?" He looked down into her 
face, as if he would read her very soul. He saw 
the momentary alarm, the doubt, the hesitation. 
** I thought as much ; " and he looked away 
from her, at Trajan's column in the Piazza, as if 
ashamed that she should know how much he 
felt it. '' Eavenhill or some other man has 
come between us." 

She started. 

"I doubted as much from the first. You 
never had disobeyed me before, and I thought it 
was odd you should change so much in a week." 

" Don't, PhiHp, for God's sake ! " She got 
up, with a scared face, and clasped her hands 
imploringly on his shoulder. He would not 
look at her, but tried gently to shake her off. 

"Who is it?" 

" Who ? I don't know what you mean ! " 

" Look me straight in the face ; " and he 
turned his own round as he spoke. 

How beautiful she looked, with that ijuiver on 
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her lip, and the tears shining on her long dark 
lashes ! And be it remembered Sir PhOip was a 
man pecuKarly sensible to womanly charms ! It 
was folly to doubt her, and he could resist her no 
longer. He caught her to him with sudden 
passion, and pressed her close to his heart. Her 
head drooped on his shoulder ; he raised it with 
one hand to kiss her face, and found that she 
had fainted in his arms* His eyebrows went up 
in comical dismay. A husband's embrace seemed 
to be strangely overpowering ; perhaps because 
it was so rare. With some difficulty — ^for he was 
not above the average height of men, and Flora 
was tall for a woman — ^he got her to the sofa, 
threw open the window, and appUed a bottle of 
salts to her nose. He was just going to ring for 
her maid, when she opened her eyes. 

He bent over her, asking if she were better ; 
but she only replied l3y another question. 

"Did you mean what you said about 
Charhe ? " 

" We won't talk of that just now." 

" But we imist; I cannot rest till I know; " 
and she tried to sit up, but sank back on* the 
cushions. 

"I did. It was for your own sake I wished 
you to give him up." 

« Oh, Philip, don't ask it of me ! " 

He looked away from her wistful eyes ; it 

VOL. ir. s 
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was SO hard to hold out against them. "I 
must J dear. It wotdd be impossible to live the 
life we do, if the world were never to forget that 
your brother is — ^what he is." 

" But it would never know," she began. 

" Everything is known. I knew, for instance, 
that you had seen EavenhiU in London. Not 
that I really mind it ; I am above such jealousy, 
and I have always trusted you, as I hope you 
deserved." 

She pressed his hand without a word. That 
name alone had the power to make her lashes 
droop. 

^* As to Charlie's innocence, if you have aaoiy 
reason beyond affection for believing in it, I will 
leave no stone unturned to prove it ; for my own 
sake, as well as his." 

" Only do that, and I will love you, Philip, 
as you never were loved before I " Her eyes 
glowed, and she wound her arm round his neck 
as he knelt beside her. She had immense faith 
in her husband's abilities, and thought whatever 
he undertook was sure to succeed. 

^^ Only on one consideration, that you let 
me work alone. You must do my bidding, if 
you want me to carry out your wishes.^* 

^^ You don't know what it would cost me 1 " 

"K it cost your heart's blood, you must 
do it." 
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She put her face close to his, her lip^ against 
his cheek. An odd sensation ran through his 
veins; but he resolved not to give in. '* Only- 
let me see him once or twice ? " 

" Not once, nor twice — ^never ! " 

"You couldn't be so cruel! I know you 
couldn't ! " 

"I can be cruel, if I think it's for the best." 

" Think of him ! Is it not bad enough to ba 
shut up in a horrible prison ; to be branded, and 
numbered, and driven out to work; to sit day- 
after day with the same horrid thoughts; to 
have no change, not even a book to help to pass 
the time ? Oh, Philip, it turns my blood cold 
when I think of it 1 " and she hid her face in his 
neck. 

** Then don't think of it ; it can do no good." 

" But how can I help it ? " 

** If you try hard, you can manage it." 

" Not when he is nearly all the world to 
me." 

"I am glad you put in ^nearly,'" he said 
drily. 

" Lord Eavenhill has promised to do all he 
can." 

" EavenhiU ! " and he immediately withdrew 
himseK from her embrace. " If he undertakes 
it, I wash my hands of it." 

"Why?" 
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"Because — ^because he will be so delighted 
to be of use to you." 

" And you won't ? " 

" What is a husband in comparison with a 
friend ? *' he asked, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

" He was the only man I could turn to." 

** Kather cruel, wasn't it, towards his wife ? " 

'^ Not in the least ! " and an indignant blush 
rose to her cheeks. "Oh, Philip, when will 
you understand me ? " 

"I believe I understand you now.'^ His 
eyes gUttered. "Perfection, I confess, was 
beyond me." 

" Because you had never met it.'' 

" I thought I had, when I married you." 

" You don't think so now ? " 

" I don't. But, then, * Souventfemme varie^^ " 
he said slowly. "I advise you to go to sleep 
and have a thorough rest, as we have to be at 
the Embassy to-night ; " and he moved towards 
the door. 

"To-night! Oh, Philip, I co«*Ze27t'< / Fancy 
going to a ball when my brother was lying in 
prison ! " 

" I tell you, you Jiave no hr other I " and, with 
a frown on his face, he left the room. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

THE HON. AND BEY. CUTHBEBT EGEBTON. 

** But surely, Mr. Egerton," said Lady Eaven- 
hill, looking up into his face with some surprise, 
as she sat at the head of her table, when a small 
party of sociable friends had assembled at 90, 
Grosvenor Place, "it would be such an excellent 
thing for all those dreadful houses to be pulled 
down, and a handsome street built in their 
place." 

" An excellent thing from an SBsthetic point 
of view, as it is usually pleasanter to look at a 
handsome house than a filthy hovel ; " and he 
smiled slightly, as he imbibed his soup. 

" And from what other point of view am I to 
consider it ? " 

" Think less of the bricks and mortar. Lady 
Eavenhill, and more of the people inside 
them." 

"And if she did think of them, and them 
only, she would pull down the slums all the 
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faster/' said Sir Eobert Grenville from across the 
table, as lie sat at her right hand. ** How can 
you expect people to live like Christians, if you 
lodge them in places not half so good as my 
dog-kennels ? " 

" I don't know if Christianity is propagated 
by clean walls, or Belgravia and Mayfair might 
have a better character than the City." 

" In the City, people haven't time to think 
whether they are Christians or not," put in 
Eonald Egerton, " They leave their religion at 
home with their wives and children, and only 
take their business in their pockets with their 
purses." 

" I hope the wives and children know how to 
take care of it," laughed Lady Grenville, "or 
they will have much to answer for," 

" They have. Man is bom to benefit by 
woman's prayers." 

" Why should religion be confined to us ? " 

** Because you are so much nearer the angels 
than we are." 

*^ Can you say that with your brother just 
opposite to us ? I always think that to look in 
his face is as good as a sermon." 

^' Far better. I have got more good from it, 
for one." 

" But then you are no criterion ; you never 
go to church." 
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" Yes, indeed, he does,'' said Lord Eavenhill, 
Tvith a smile. " He went three Sundays running 
to the Chapel Eoyal when Miss Blank was in 
attendance on the Princess." 

"Too had, Kaven; " and Egerton shook his 
head. " That was years ago. You shouldn't 
take up the follies of hoyhood." 

" And you have never heen since ? Captain 
Egerton, I am ashamed of you ! " 

" Lady Grenville, I almost always go when I 
am up in time." 

"Ah, that's like my hushand," said Mrs. 
Torrington, who had overheard the last remark. 
" He always has a headache on Sunday morn- 
ings, which ohliges him to have hreakfast in 
bed. I tell him how wicked it is of him, when I 
come in from church." 

"Li fact, you preach to him, instead of 
Mr. Wilkinson," said Lord Eavenhill, looking 
amused. " I wonder which would have the 
most effect?" 

" About equal. For he is morally the deafest 
man I know." Li spite of which startling 
announcement, she helped herself to some aspic- 
jelly with an air of satisfaction. 

" My wife wouldn't dare to say such a thing 
of me ! " said Sir Eobert, with a hearty chuckle. 

" But then you are present, and Mr. Torring- 
ton happens to be absent." 
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" That would not make a bit of difference, 
Captain Egerton. I have said the same thing 
before his tace a hundred times." 

" But moral deafness is such an awful accu- 
sation ; " and her brother looked rather shocked. 
"He couldn't even hear the voice of con- 
science." 

"Is there a man who does ? I appeal to Mr. 
Egerton, who knows more about these matters 
than all of you put together. Is there a man 
who does ? " 

He turned with the same deferential air, as 
Eonald always assumed when speaking to a 
woman; but with a far different expression on 
his calm, pale face. "As a rule, every man 
hears it ; and some listen." 

" Ah, some may ; but how many don't do any- 
thing of the kind ? " 

" That no one can tell ; and I think I would 
rather not know." 

" But why ? I should have thought it was a 
clergyman's place to find out ? " 

He shook his head. " All that concerns ns, 
is to do our duty to the best of our ability. The 
result must be left in Mgher hands." 

" Well, I am sure I wish some one would do 
his duty with regard to my husband." 

" Do yourSy my dear Marian, and be satisfied," 
said Lord EavenhiU. " So I hear you strongly 
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^sapprove of the new improvements ? " and he 
turned to Cuthbert with an air of surprise, " I 
am anxious to know on what score you can 
possibly object to the change ? '' 

" On the score of humanity," 

"I should have thought that the greatest 
humanity was to pull those miserable places 
down, as fast as you could." 

" So should I," put in Sir Bobert. 

" PuU them down by all means ; and I should 
be glad to help with my own hands." 

'' But I thought you wanted to keep them ?" 

** The people, Lady Ravenhill, not the 
houses. I think it is a scandalous injustice," 
tumiQg to his host, "to elbow these people out 
of London, and tell them they must find a shelter 
elsewhere. They have as much right to be there, 
as any one else." 

" And still more right to be in jail, if they 
are not grossly maligned," said the Baronet, with 
a twinkle in his eye. 

" And if there are some amongst them who 
do not know right from wrong," and his pale 
cheek flushed, " are they more likely to learn it 
from the arbitrary injustice of those above them? 
I know it would not make me a better man if I 
had my house puUed down about my ears, and 
I was driven out to find a new home and a new 
trade in an overflowing suburb, whilst my wife 
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and children starved for want of the bread which 
I used to earn for them." 

All were listening intently, as people generally 
do listen, when they find that the speaker's 
heart is in his subject. 

" But if they were turned out, there would 
be some allowance made for compensation," 
suggested Lord Kavenhill; *' or else, by Cross's 
Act, they are bound to erect new buildings for 
artisans in the place of the old." 

" The Act is constantly evaded ; and as to 
compensation, nothing can compensate a poor 
tradesman for the loss of his connection. Think 
of the years he must have taken to get it 
together, the difficulties he has had to surmount, 
in the way of rivals, who undersold him, and 
tried to cheat him out of his fair profits, the 
losses consequent on bad seasons, the unceasing 
anxiety when he was ill lest another should step 
into his place, the ceaseless effort, the continual 
strain to keep it up ; and then, when he seems in 
a fair way to reap the harvest which he has 
sown so diligently, imagine what his feelings 
would be to have it taken from him, and be told 
to begin from the very beginning in a new place, 
amongst strange surroundings, without the 
slightest chance of a start ! " 

" Humph ! I never thought of all that," con- 
fessed Sir Kobert. " I knew that purer air and 
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a cleaner house must improve a man's digestion. 
But what's the good of a digestion, if you have 
nothing to digest ? " 

*^ To hear Cuthbert, one might imagine that 
he had begun life as a costermonger. He seems 
to know all about it," said Eonald with a smile,, 
to Lady Grenville. 

"Hush ! don't talk. He is going to tell us 
what really ought to be done." 

" If it is absolutely necessary to connect the 
two thoroughfares, build a street by all means, 
and let it be as handsome as you like ; but I do 
not see why, if their houses are razed to make 
way for it, why my people should not have the 
right to insist on decent habitations being 
erected for them in the rear of the new street, 
or rather on either side, if it traverses the district 
from north to south." 

" But would there be room ? " 

"Plenty. I have got a plan of the whole 
district as it is, and a sketch of what it will be, if 
the new improvements are carried out. Some- 
thing ought to be done at once. Some rumour 
of the proposed changes has got about, and even 
the small amount of enterprise which the trades- 
men possess, is paralyzed by the fear of having 
no shops before long wherein to show off their 
goods." 

" But surely, if the people were moved en 
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moB^i each tradesman would cany his connec- 
tion with him ? " 

"Only the very poorest ever consent to be 
moved in a compact horde ; and you see, Lady 
Gxenville, that very little profit can be made out 
of customers who can scarcely keep body and 
soul together." 

" It seems to me," said Mrs. Torrington, with 
a gracious smile, "if these unfortunate people 
axe to be transplanted, whether they will or no, 
they must take Mr. Egerton with them, for they 
will never find a better champion." 

" Or one more powerless to help," he answered 
with a sigh. 

" Why not write to the Home Secretary, or 
the Metropolitan Board of Works ? " suggested 
Sir Kobert ; " only they have so many letters, 
iihat it is doubtful if they are ever read." 

"Yes; and it is difficult to move a cabinet 
minister, unless you can represent the subject 
in hand from a political point of view," said Lord 
BavenhiU, passing on the wine. " Let Egerton 
persuade him that the whole of St. Adolphus's 
parish is a hotbed of SociaUsm, and that its out^ 
raged denizens will stump through the length 
and breadth of England to proclaim their wrongs, 
then the Liberal Government, perhaps, may stir 
its little finger. Without some motive of the 
kind, you can't get at them ; or why did they 
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cry to Heaven for vengeance over the slit nose 
of a Bulgar, and now look down with placid 
indifference on the corpse of a slaughtered 
Jew?*' 

" The Jew has money, so it is good to let 
him bleed," said Bonald. 

" The wisest policy then would be to do our 
best to help him, and say, * We have treated 
you like a brother ; let us share your purse.' " 

" Which the men who were plundering would 
dispute. It might be more profitable to say, 
* Plunder this one if you like, and we won't seem 
to see, as there's another round the cpmer, and 
it will be our turn next.' " 

" But, Captain Egerton," exclaimed Brenda 
in surprise, " could anything be more mean ? " 

"Nothing," he answered composedly; "but 
it seems to be the policy of the day." 

" I am sure it isn't my husband's." 

" No, nor mine. Unfortunately, the policy of 
the Opposition is not more effective for execu- 
tive purposes than a locked piano without a 
key." 

" Shall we have to wait till the key is founds 
before anything can be done for your brother's 
people ? " 

" No ; if a crisis came, it would be broken 
open ; and besides, a small BUI, such as Cuthbert 
talks of, would have no political significance, and 
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might be passed by Liberals as well as Conserva- 
tives. " 

She turned to Mr. Egerton with a sweet 
smile. "I should be so glad if my husband 
could help you." 

" Perhaps I shall enlist your services as well ?" 
and he raised his penetrating eyes to her eager 
face. 

*' Oh, tell me, at once, if there is anything 
that I could do ? " 

**A kind word is everything to those who 
live in an atmosphere of abuse." 

" Then I am sure I will try and speak it." 

"A little interest is like a tonic to the 
neglected." 

"But they can't be neglected, if you Uve 
amongst them ? " 

" What am I ? They are so used to me, that 
they don't notice if I come or not." 

" Don't you believe him. Lady Eavenhill ; " 
and Eonald leant forward. " I know I can't talk 
to him for half an hour, without a dying tinker, 
or a hypochondriac wig-maker, sending for him 
at once." 

" Have you any wig-makers in your parish, 
Egerton?" asked his host, as the ladies began 
to move. 

" One or two. There is a man named 
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Bryant who provides the lesser lights of the 
stage with magnificent beards and whiskers." 

" Is Eaven going to start a wig ? " inquired 
Eonald, as Brenda passed by him out of the 
room. 

"It would scarcely set, over all his hair." 
And with a smile, she linked her arm affectionately 
in Lady Grenville's. 
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